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CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was to be foreseen that Orsino 
and Maria Consuelo would see each 
other more often and more intimately 
now than ever before. Apart from 
the strong mutual attraction which 
drew them nearer and nearer together, 
there were many new circumstances 
which rendered Orsino’s help almost 
indispensable to his friend. The details 
of her installation in the apartment 
she had chosen were many ; there was 
much to be thought of, and there were 
enormous numbers of things to be 
bought, almost each needing judgment 
and discrimination in the choice. Had 
the two wanted reasonable excuses for 
meeting very often they had them 
ready totheir hand. But neither of them 
were under any illusion, and neither 
cared to affect that peculiar form of 
self-forgiveness which finds good 
reasons always for doing what is 
always pleasant. Orsino, indeed, 
never pressed his services, and was 
careful not to be seen too often in 
public with Maria Consuelo by the 
few acquaintances who were in town. 
Nor did Madame d’Aranjuez actually 
ask his help at every turn, any more 
than she made any difficulty about 
accepting it. There wasa tacit under- 
standing between them which did away 
with all necessity for inventing excuses 
on the one hand, or for the affec- 
tation of fearing to inconvenience 


Orsino on the other. During some 
time, however, the subjects which 
both knew to be dangerous were 
avoided, with an unspoken mutual 
consent for which Maria Consuelo was 
more grateful than for all the trouble 
Orsino was giving himself on her 
account. She fancied, perhaps, that 
he had at last accepted the situation, 
and his society gave her too much 
happiness to allow of her asking 
whether his discretion would or could 
last long. 

It was an anomalous relation which 
bound them together, as is often the 


case at some period during the 
development of a passion, and 
most often when the absence 


of obstacles makes the growth of 
affection slow and regular. It was 
a period during which a new kind of 
intimacy began to exist, as far removed 
from the half-serious, half-jesting in- 
tercourse of earlier days as it was 
from the ultimate happiness to which 
all those who love look forward with 
equal trust, although few ever come 
near it and fewer still can ever quite 
reach it. It was outwardly a sort of 
frank comradeship which took a vast 
deal for granted on both sides for the 
mere sake of escaping analysis, a con- 
dition in which each understood all 
that the other said, while neither quite 
knew what was in the other's heart, a 
state in which both were pleased to 
dwell for a time, as though preferring 
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to prolong a sure if imperfect happi- 
ness rather than risk one moment of 
it for the hope of winning a life-long 
joy. It was a time during which 
nere friendship reached an artificially 
perfect beauty, like a summer-fruit 
grown under glass in winter, which in 
thoroughly unnatural conditions 
attains a development almost impossi- 
ble even where unhelped nature is 
most kind. Both knew, perhaps, that 
it could not last, but neither wished it 
checked, and neither liked to think of 
the moment when it must either begin 
to wither by degrees, or be suddenly 
absorbed into a greater and more 
dangerous growth. 

At that time they were able to talk 
fluently upon the nature of the human 
heart and the durability of great 
affections. They propounded the 
problems of the world and discussed 
them between the selection of a carpet 
and the purchase of a table. They 
were ready at any moment to turn 
from the deepest conversation to the 
consideration of the merest detail, 
conscious that they could instantly 
take up the thread of their talk. 
They could separate the major pro- 
position from the minor, and the 
deduction from both, by a lively 
argument concerning the durability 
of a stuff or the fitness of a piece of 
furniture, and they came back each 
time with renewed and refreshed in- 
terest to the consideration of matters 
little less grave than the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the world 
tocome. That their conclusions were 
not always logical nor even very 
sensible has little to do with the 
matter. On the contrary, the 
discovery of a flaw in their own 
reasoning was itself a reason for 
opening the question again at their 
next meeting. 

At first their conversation was of 
general things, including the desira- 
bility of glory for its own sake, the 
immortality of the soul, and the prin- 
ciples of architecture. Orsino was 
often amazed to find himself talking, 
and, as he fancied, talking well, upon 


subjects of which he had hitherto sup- 
posed with some justice that he knew 
nothing. By and by they fell upon 
literature and dissected the modern 
novel with the keen zest of young 
people who seek to learn the future 
secrets of their own lives from vivid 
descriptions of the lives of others. 
Their knowledge of the modern novel 
was not so limited as their acquaint- 
ance with many other things less 
amusing, if more profitable, and they 
worked the vein with lively energy 
and mutual satisfaction. 

Then, as always, came the important 
move. They began to talk of love. 
The interest ceased to be objective o1 
in any way vicarious and was trans- 
ferred directly to themselves. 

These steps are not, I think, to be 
ever thought of as stages in the develop- 
ment of character in man or woman. 
They are phases in the intercourse of 
manandwoman. Clever people know 
them well and know how to produce 
them at will. The end may or may 
not be love, but an end of some sort 
is inevitable. According to the per- 
sons concerned, according to cireum- 
stances, according to the amount of 
available time, the progression from 
general subjects to the discussion of 
love, with self-application of the 
conclusions, more or less sincere, may 
occupy an hour, a month, or a year. 
Love is the one subject which ultim- 
ately attracts those not too old to 
talk about it, and those who consider 
that they have reached such an age 
are few. 

In the case of Orsino and Maria 
Consuelo, neither of the two was 
making any effort to lead up to a 
certain definite result, for both felt a 
real dread of reaching that point which 
is ever afterwards remembered as the 
last moment of hardly sustained 
friendship and the first of something 
stronger and too often less happy. 
Orsino was inexperienced, but Maria 
Consuelo was quite conscious of the 
tendency in a fixed direction. Whether 
she had made up her mind or not, 
she tried as skilfully as she could to 
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retard the movement, for she was very 
happy in the present and probably 
feared the first stirring of her own 
ardently passionate nature. 

As for Orsino, indeed, his inexperi- 
ence was relative. He was anxious 
to believe that he was only her friend, 
and pretended to his own conscience 
that he could not explain the frequency 
with which the words “I love you” 
presented themselves. The desire to 
speak them was neither a permanent 
impulse of which he was always con- 
scious nor a sudden strong emotion 
like a temptation, giving warning of 
itself by a few heart-beats before it 
reached its strength. The words came 
to his lips so naturally and unexpect- 
edly that he often wondered how he 
saved himself from pronouncing them. 
It was impossible for him to foresee 
when they would crave utterance. At 
last he began to fancy that they rang 
in his mind without a reason and 
without a wish on his part to speak 
them, as a perfectly indifferent tune 
will ring in the ear for days so that 
one cannot get rid of it. 

Maria Consuelo had not intended to 
spend September and October alto- 
gether in Rome. She had supposed 
that it would be enough to choose her 
apartment and give orders to some 
person about the furnishing of it to 
her taste, and that after that she 
might go to the seaside until the heat 
should be over, coming up to the city 
from time to time as occasion re- 
quired. But she seemed to have 
changed her mind. She did not even 
suggest the possibility of going away. 

She generally saw Orsino in the 
afternoon. He found no difficulty in 
making time to see her, whenever he 
could be useful, but his own business 
naturally occupied all the earlier part 
of the day. Asa rule, therefore, he 
called between half-past four and five, 
and so soon as it was cool enough they 
went together to the Palazzo Barberini 
to see what progress the upholsterers 
were making and to consider matters 
of taste. The great half-furnished 
rooms, with the big windows overlook- 
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ing the little garden before the palace. 
were pleasant to sit in and to wander in 
during the hot September afternoons. 
The pair were not often quite alone, 
even for a quarter of an hour, the 
place being full of workmen who came 
and went, passed and repassed, as their 
occupations required, often asking for 
orders and probably needing more 
supervision than Maria Consuelo 
bestowed upon them. 

On a certain evening late in Sep- 
tember the two were together in the 
large drawing-room. Maria Consuelo 
was tired and was leaning back in a 
deep seat, her hands folded upon her 
knee, watching Orsino as he slowly 
paced the carpet, crossing and recross- 
ing in his short walk, his face con- 
stantly turned towards her. It was 
excessively hot. The air was sultry 
with thunder, and though it was past 
five o'clock the windows were still 
closely shut to keep out the heat. A 
clear, soft light filled the room, not 
reflected from a burning pavement, 
but from grass and splashing water. 

They had been talking of a chimney- 
piece which Maria Consuelo wished to 
have placedin the hall. The style of 
what she wanted suggested the six- 
teenth century, Henry the Second of 
France, Diana of Poitiers, and the 
durability of the affections. The 
transition from fireplaces to true love 
had been accomplished with compara- 
tive ease, the result of daily practice 
and experience. It is worth noting, 
for the benefit of the young, that 
furniture is an excellent subject for 
conversation for that very reason, 
nothing being simpler than to go in 
three minutes from a table to an epoch, 
from an epoch to an historical person, 
and from that person to his or her 
love-story. A young man would do 
well to associate the life of some 
famous lover or celebrated and un- 
happy beauty with each style of wood- 
work and upholstery. It is always 
convenient. But if he has not the 
necessary preliminary knowledge he 
may resort to a stratagem. 

* What a comfortable chair!” says 
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he, as he deposits his hat on the floor 
and sits down. 

“Do you like comfortable chairs ?”’ 

“Of course. Fancy what life was 
in the days of stiff wooden seats, when 
you had to carry a cushion about with 
you. You know the sort of thing— 
twelfth century, Francesca da Rimini 
and all that.” 

“ Poor Francesca 

If she does not say “ Poor Fran- 
cesca !” as she probably will, you can 
say it yourself, very feelingly and 
in a different tone, after a short 
pause. The one kiss which cost two 
lives makes the story particularly use- 
ful. And then the ice is broken. If 
Paolo and Francesca had not been 
murdered, would they have loved each 
other for ever? As nobody knows 
what they would have done, you can 
assert that they would have been 
faithful or not, according to your taste, 
humour, or personal intentions. Then 
you can talk about the husband, whose 
very hasty conduct contributed so 
materially to the shortness of the 
story. If you wish to be thought 
jealous, you say he was quite 
right ; if you desire to seem generous, 
you say with equal conviction that he 
was quite wrong. And so forth. Get 
to generalities as soon as possible in 
order to apply them to your own case. 

Orsino and Maria Consuelo were 
the guileless victims of furniture, 
neither of them being acquainted with 
the method just set forth for the in- 
struction of the innocent. They fell 
into their own trap and wondered how 
they had got from mantelpieces to 
hearts in such an incredibly short 
time. 

“It is quite possible to love twice,” 
Orsino was saying. . 

**That depends upon what you mean 
by love,” answered Maria Consuelo, 
watching him with half-closed eyes. 

Orsino laughed. “ What I mean by 
love? I suppose I mean very much 
what other people mean by it,—or a 
little more,” he added, and the slight 
change in his voice pleased her. 

* Do you think that any two under- 
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stand the same thing when they speak 
of love?” she asked. 

“ We two might,” he answered, re- 
suming his indifferent tone. “ After 
all, we have talked so much together 
during the last month that we ought 
to understand each other.” 

“Yes,” said Maria Consuelo. “ And 
I think we do,” she added thoughtfully. 

“Then why should we think dif- 
ferently about the same thing?! But 
I am not going to try and define love. 
It is not easily defined, and I am not 
clever enough.” He ijaughed again. 
“There are many illnesses which I can- 
not define, but I know that one may 
have them twice.” 

“There are others which one can 
only have once,—dangerous ones too.” 

“I know it. But that has nothing 
to do with the argument.” 

“I think it has, if this is an ar- 
gument at all.” 

“No. Love is not enough like an 
illness ; it is quite the contrary. It 
is a recovery from an unnatural state, 
that of not loving. One may fall 
into that state and recover from it 
more than once.” 

“ What a sophism !” 

“Why do you say that?! Do you 
think that not to love is the normal 
condition of mankind ?” 

Maria Consuelo was silent, still 
watching him. 

“You have nothing to say,” he 
continued, stopping and _ standing 
before her. “There is nothing to be 
said. A man or woman who does not 
love is in an abnormal state. When 
he or she falls in love it is a recovery. 
One may recover so long as the heart 
has enough vitality. Admit it, for 
you must. It proves that any properly 
constituted person may love twice, at 
least.” 

“There is an idea of faithlessness in 
it, nevertheless,” said Maria Consuelo, 
thoughtfully. “Or if it is not faith- 
less, it is fickle. It is not the same to 
one’s self to love twice. One respects 
one’s self less.” 

“T cannot believe that.” 

“ We all ought to believe it. Take 
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a case as aninstance. A woman loves 
a man with all her heart, to the point 
of sacrificing very much for him. He 
loves her in the same way. In spite of 
the strongest opposition, they agree to 
be married. On the very day of the 
marriage he is taken from her,—for 
ever,—loving her as he has always 
loved her, and as he would always have 
loved her had he lived. What would 
such a woman feel, if she found herself 
forgetting such a love as that after two 
or three years, for another man? Do 
you think she would respect herself 
more or less? Do you think she would 
have the right to call herself a faithful 
woman ?” 

Orsino was silent for a moment, 
seeing that she meant herself by the 
example. She, indeed, had only told 
him that her husband had been killed, 
but Spicea had once said of her that she 
had been married to a man who had 
never been her husband. 

**A memory is one thing ; real life 
is quite another,” said Orsino at last, 
resuming his walk. 

“ And to be faithful cannot possibly 
mean to be faithless,’’ answered Maria 
Consuelo in a low voice. 

She rose and went to one of the win- 
dows. Shemust have wished to hide her 
face, for the outer blinds and the glass 
casement were both shut and she could 
see nothing but the green light that 
struck the painted wood, Orsino went 
to her side. 

“Shall I open the window?” he 
asked in a constrained voice. 

“No, not vet. I thought I could 
see out.” 

Still she stood where she was, her 
face almost touching the pane, one 
small white hand resting upon the glass, 
the fingers moving restlessly. 

“You meant yourself just now,” 
said Orsino softly. 

She neither spoke nor moved, but 
her face grew pale. Then he fancied 
that there was a hardly perceptible 
movement of her head, the merest 
shade of an inclination. He leaned a 
little towards her, resting against the 
marble sill of the window. 





“And you meant something more 
——-” he began to say. Then he 
stopped short. 

His heart was beating hard and the 
hot blood throbbed in his temples, his 
lips closed tightly and his breathing 
was audible. 

Maria Consuelo turned her head, 
glanced at him quickly, and instantly 
looked back at the smooth glass before 
her and at the green light on the 
shutters without. He was scarcely 
conscious that she had moved. In 
love, as in a storm at sea, matters 
grow very grave in a few moments. 

“You meant that you might still 
——” Again he stopped. The words 
would not come. 

He fancied that she would not 
speak. She could not, any more than 
she could have left his side at that 
moment. The air was very sultry 
even in the cool, closed room. The 
green light on the shutters darkened 
suddenly. Then a far distant peal of 
thunder rolled its echoes slowly over 
the city. Still neither moved from 
the window. 

“Tf you could Orsino’s voice 
was low and soft, but there was 
something strangely overwrought in 
the nervous quality of it. It was not 
hesitation any longer that made him 
stop. 

“Could you love me?” he asked. 
He thought he spoke aloud. When 
he had spoken, he knew that he had 
whispered the words. 

His face was colourless. He heard 
a short, sharp breath, drawn like a 
gasp. The small white hand fell from 
the window and gripped his own with 
sudden, violent strength. Neither 
spoke. Another peal of thunder, 
nearer and louder, shook the air. 
Then Orsino heard the quick-drawn 
breath again, and the white hand went 
nervously to the fastening of the 
window. Orsino opened the casement 
and thrust back the blinds. There 
was a vivid flash, more thunder, and a 
gust of stifling wind. Maria Consuelo 
leaned far out, looking up, and a few 
great drops of rain began to fall. 
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The storm burst and the cold rain 
poured down furiously, wetting the 
two white faces at the window. 
Maria Consuelo drew back a little, and 
Orsino leaned against the open case- 
ment, watching her. It was as though 
the single pressure of their hands had 
crushed out the power of speech for a 
time. 

For weeks they had talked daily 
together during many hours. They 
could not foresee that at the great 
moment there would be nothing left 
for them to say. The rain fell in 
torrents and the gusty wind rose and 
buffeted the face of the great palace 
with roaring strength, to sink very 
suddenly an instant later in the 
steadily rushing noise of the water, 
springing up again without warning, 
rising and falling, falling and rising, 
like a great sobbing breath. The 
wind and the rain seemed to be 
speaking for the two who listened to 
them. 

Orsino watched Maria Consuelo’s 
face, not scrutinising it, nor realising 
very much whether it were beautiful 
or not, nor trying to read the thoughts 
that were half expressed in it—not 
thinking at all, indeed, but only loving 
it wholly and in every part for the 
sake of the woman herself, as he had 
never dreamed of loving any one or 
anything. 

At last Maria Consuelo turned very 
slowly and looked into his eyes. The 
passionate sadness faded out of the 
features, the faint colour rose again, 
the full lips relaxed, the smile that 
came was full of a happiness that 
seemed almost divine. 

‘**T cannot help it,” she said. 

“Can It” 

“Truly?” 

Her hand was lying on the marble 
ledge. Orsino laid his own upon it, 
and both trembled a little. She 
understood more than any words 
could have told her. 

“ For how long?” she asked. 

“ For all our lives now, and for all 
our life hereafter.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, 
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bending his head, and then he drew 
her from the window, and they 
walked slowly up and down the great 
room. 

“Tt is very strange,’ she said 
presently, in a low voice. 

“That I should love you?” 

“Yes. Where were we an hour 
ago? What is become of that old 
time, that was an hour ago?” 

“T have forgotten, dear ; that was 
in the other life.” 

“The other life! Yes—how un- 
happy I was—there, by that window, 
a hundred years ago !” 

She laughed softly, and Orsino 
smiled as he looked down at her. ‘“ Are 
you happy now?” 

“ Do not ask me,—how could I tell 
yout” 

“Say it to yourself, love ; I shall 
see it in your dear face,” 

** Am I not saying it!” 

Then they were silent again, walk- 
ing side by side, their arms locked 
and pressing one another. 

It began to dawn upon Orsino that 
a great change had come into his life, 
and he thought of the consequences of 
what he was doing. He had not said 
that he was happy, but in the first 
moment he had felt it more than she. 
The future, however, would not be 
like the present, and could not be a 
perpetual continuation of it. Orsino 
was not at all of a romantic dis- 
position, and the practical side of 
things was always sure to present 
itself to his mind very early in any 
affair. It was a part of his nature 
and by no means hindered him from 
feeling deeply and loving sincerely. 
But it shortened his moments of 
happiness. 

* Do you know what this means to 
you and me?” he asked, after a time. 

Maria Consuelo started very slightly 
and looked up at him. 

“Let us think of to-morrow—to- 
morrow,” she said. Her voice 
trembled a little. 

“Ts it so hard to think of ?” asked 
Orsino, fearing lest he had displeased 
her. 
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“ Very hard,” she answered in a low 
voice. 

“Not for me. Why should it be? 
If anything can make to-day more 
complete, it is to think that to-morrow 
will be more perfect, and the next day 
still more, and so on, each day better 
than the one before it.” 

Maria Consuelo shook her head. 
“Do not speak of it,” she said. 

* Will you not love me to-morrow ?” 
Orsino asked. The light in his face 
told how little earnestly he asked the 
question, but she turned upon him 
quickly, 

“Do you doubt yourself, that you 
should doubt me?” There was a 
ring of terror in the words that 
startled him as he heard them. 

“ Beloved, no—how can you think 
I meant it!” 

“Then do not say it.” She 
shivered a little, and bent down her 
head. 


“No, I will not. But,—dear,—do 


you know where we are?” 
“ Where we are?” she repeated, not 


understanding. 

“Yes, where we are. This was to 
have been your home this year.” 

* Was to have been?” A frightened 
look came into her face. 

“Tt will not be, now. 
is not in this house.” 

Again she shook her head, turning 
her face away. “It must be,” she 
said. 

Orsino was surprised beyond ex- 
pression by the answer. “ Either you 
do not know what you are saying, or 
you do not mean it, dear,” he said. 
‘Or else you will not understand me.” 

*T understand you too well.” 

Orsino made her stop and took both 
her hands, looking down into her 
eyes. “ You will marry me,” he said. 

“IT cannot marry you,’ she 
answered. 

Her face grew even paler than it 
had been when they had stood at the 
window, and so full of pain and 
sadness that it hurt Orsino to look at 
it. But the words she spoke, in her 
clear, distinct tones, struck him like a 
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blow unawares. He knew that she 
loved him, for her love was in every 
look and every gesture, without 
attempt at concealment. He believed 
her to be a good woman. He was 
certain that her husband was dead. 
He could not understand, and he grew 
suddenly angry. An older man would 
have done worse, or a man less in 
earnest. “ You must have a reason 
to give me—and a good one,” he said 
gravely. 

“‘T have.” 

She turned slowly away and began 
to walk alone. He followed her. 
“You must tell it,” he said. 

“Tell it? Yes, I will tell it to you. 
It is a solemn promise before God, 
given to a man who died in my arms, 
—to my husband. Would you have 
me break such a vow?” 

** Yes.” Orsino drew a long breath. 
The objection seemed insignificant 
enough compared with the pain it 
had cost him before it had been ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Such promises are not bind- 
ing,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause. “Such a promise is made 
hastily, rashly, without a thought of 
the consequences. You have no right 
to keep it.” 

“No right? Orsino, what are you 
saying? Is not an oath an oath, 
however it is taken? Is not a vow 
made ten times more sacred when 
the one for whom it was taken is 
gone? Is there any difference between 
my promise and that made before the 
altar by a woman who gives up the 
world? Should I be any better if 
1 broke mine, than the nun who broke 
hers?” 

** You cannot be in earnest!” ex- 
claimed Orsino in a low voice. 

Maria Consuelo did not answei. 
She went towards the window and 
looked at the splashing rain. Orsino 
stood where he was, watching her. 
Suddenly she came back and stood 
before him. “ We must undo this,” 
she said. 

“What do you mean?” 
stood well enough. 

“You know. We must not love 
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each other. We must undo to-day 
and forget it.” 

“If you can talk so lightly of for- 
getting, you have little to remember,” 
answered Orsino almost roughly. 

“ You have no right to say that.” 

“T have the right of a man who 
loves you.” 

“The right to be unjust ?” 

“Tam not unjust.” His tone soft- 
ened again. ‘“ I know what it means, 
to say that I love you; it is my life, 
this love. I have known it a long 
time. It has been on my lips to say 
it for weeks, and since it has been 
said, it cannot be unsaid. A moment 
ago you told me not to doubt you. I 
do not. And now you say that we 
must not love each other, as though 
we had a choice to make—and why? 
Because you once made a rash pro- 
mise 

“ Hush!” interrupted Maria Con- 
suelo. ‘‘ You must not——” 

“T must and will. You made a 
promise, as though you had a right at 
such a moment to dispose of all your 
life,—I do not speak of mine—as 
though you could know what the 
world held for you, and could renounce 
it all beforehand. I tell you you had 
no right to make such an oath, and a 
vow taken without the right to take 
it is no vow at all 5 

“Ttis, itis! I cannot break it!” 

“If you love me you will. But 
you say we are to forget. Forget? 
It is so easy to say. How shall we 
do it!” 

“TI will go away——” 

“If you have the heart to go away, 
then go. But I will follow you. The 
world is very small, they say; it will 
not be hard for me to find you, 
wherever you are.” _ 

“If I beg you, if I ask it as the 
only kindness, the only act of friend- 
ship, the only proof of your love, 
you will not come,—you will not do 
that——” 

“Twill, if it costs your soul and 
mine. 

“Orsino! You do not mean it; 
you see how unhappy I am, how IL 
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am trying to do right, how hard it 
hy 


“T see that you are trying to ruin 
both our lives. I will not let you. 
Besides, you do not mean it.” 

Maria Consuelo looked into his eyes, 
and her own grew deep and dark. 
Then as though she felt herself yield- 
ing, she turned away and sat down in 
a chair that stood apart from the rest. 
Orsino followed her, and tried to take 
her hand, bending down to meet her 
downcast glance. ‘“ You do not mean 
it, Consuelo,” he said earnestly. “ You 
do not mean one hundredth part of 
what you say.” 

She drew her fingers from his, and 
turned her head sideways against the 
back of the chair so that she could 
not see him. He still bent over her, 
whispering into her ear. “ You can- 
not go,” he said. “ You will not try 
to forget,—for neither you nor I can, 
nor ought, cost what it might. You 
will not destroy what is so much to 
us; you would not, if you could. 
Look at me, love ; do not turn away. 
Let me see it all in your eyes, all 
the truth of it, and of every word I 
say.” 

Still she turned her face from 
him. But she breathed quickly with 
parted lips and the colour rose slowly 
in her pale cheeks. 

“Tt must be sweet to be loved as I 
love you, dear,” he said, bending still 
lower and closer to her. “It must be 
some happiness to know that you are 
so loved. Is there so much joy in 
your life that you can despise this! 
There is none in mine without 
you, nor ever can be unless we are 
always together,—always, dear, al- 
ways, always.” 

She moved a little, and the drooping 
lids lifted almost imperceptibly. “ Do 
not tempt me, dear one,” she said in a 
faint voice. ‘ Let me go, let me go.” 

Orsino’s dark face was close to hers 
now, and she could see his bright eyes. 
Once she tried to look away, and 
could not. Again she tried, lifting 
her head from the cushioned chair. 
But his arm went round her neck 
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and her cheek rested his 
shoulder. 

* Go, love,” he said softly, pressing 
her more closely. ‘ Go,—let us not 
love each other. It is so easy not to 
love.” 

She looked up into his eyes again 
with a sudden shiver, and they both 


grew very pale. For ten seconds 


u pon 


neither spoke nor moved. Then their 
lips met. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen Orsino was alone that night, 
he asked himself more than one 
question which he did not find it easy 
to answer. He could define, indeed, 
the relation in which he now stood to 
Maria Consuelo, for though she had 
ultimately refused to speak the words 
of a promise he no longer doubted that 
she meant to be his wife and that her 
scruples were overcome for ever. This 
was, undeniably, the most important 
point in the whole affair, so far as his 
own satisfaction was concerned, but 
there were others of the gravest 
import to be considered and elucidated 
before he could even weigh the proba- 
bilities of future happiness. 

He had not lost his head on the 
present occasion, as he had formerly 
done when his passion had been any- 
thing but sincere. He was perfectly 
conscious that Maria Consuelo was 
now the principal person concerned in 
his life, and that the moment would 
inevitably have come, sooner or later, 
in which he must have told her so as 
he had done on this day. He had not 
yielded to a sudden impulse, but to a 
steady and growing pressure from 
which there had been no means of 
escape, and which he had not sought 
to elude. He was not in one of those 
moods of half-senseless, exuberant 
spirits, such as had come upon him 
more than once during the winter 
after he had been an hour in her 
society and had said or done something 
more than usually rash. On the 
contrary, he was inclined to look the 
whole situation soberly in the face, 
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and to doubt whether the love which 
dominated him might not prove a 
source of unhappiness to Maria Con- 
sueloas well as to himself. At the same 
time he knew that it would be useless 
to fight against that domination, for 
he knew that he was now absolutely 
sincere, 

But the difficulties to be met and 
overcome were many and great. He 
might have betrothed himself to 
almost any woman in society, widow 
or spinster, without anticipating one 
hundredth part of the opposition 
which he must now certainly en- 
counter. He was not even angry 
beforehand with the prejudice which 
would animate his father and mother, 
for he admitted that it was hardly a 
prejudice at all, and certainly not one 
peculiar to them, or to their class. It 
would be hard to find a family any- 
where, of any respectability, no matter 
how modest, that would accept without 
question such a choice as he had made. 
Maria Consuelo was one of those 
persons about whom the world is 
ready to speak in disparagement, 
knowing that it will not be easy to 
find defenders for them. The world, 
indeed, loves its own and _ treats 
them with consideration, especially in 
the matter of passing follies ; and after 
it had been plain to society that 
Orsino had fallen under Maria Con- 
suelo’s charm, he had heard no more 
disagreeable remarks about her origin 
nor the circumstances of her widow- 
hood. But he remembered what had 
been said before that, when he himself 
had listened indifferently enough, and 
he guessed that ill-natured people 
called her an adventuress or little 
better. If anything could have 
increased the suffering which this 
intuitive knowledge caused him, it 
was the fact that he possessed no 
proof of her right to rank with the 
best, except his own implicit faith in 
her, and the few words Spicca had 
chosen to let fall. Spicca was still 
thought so dangerous that people 
hesitated to contradict him openly ; 
but his mere assertion, Orsino thought, 
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though it might be accepted in 
appearance, was not of enough weight 
to carry inward conviction with it in 
the minds of people who had no 
interest in being convinced. It was 
only too plain that, unless Maria 
Consuelo, or Spicea, or both, were 
willing to tell the strange story in its 
integrity, there were not proofs enough 
to convince the most willing person of 
her right to the social position she 
oceupied after that had once been 
called into question. To Orsino’s 
mind the very fact that it had 
been questioned at all demonstrated 
sufficiently a carelessness on her own 
part which could only proceed from 
the certainty of possessing that right 
beyond dispute. It would doubtless 
have been possible for her to provide 
herself from the first with something 
in the nature of a guarantee for her 
identity. She could surely have had the 
means, through some friend of her own 
elsewhere, of making the acquaintance 
of some one in society, who would 
have vouched for her and silenced the 


carelessly spiteful talk concerning her 
which had gone the rounds when she 
first appeared. But she had seemed 


to be quite indifferent. She had 
refused Orsino’s pressing offer to bring 
her into relations with his mother, 
whose influence would have been 
enough to straighten a reputation far 
more doubtful than Maria Consuelo’s, 
and she had almost wilfully thrown 
herself into a sort of intimacy with the 
Countess Del Ferice. 

But Orsino, as he thought of these 
matters, saw how futile such argu- 
ments must seem to his own people, 
and how absurdly inadequate they 
were to better his own state of mind, 
since he needed no conviction himself 
but sought the means of convincing 
others. One point alone gave him 
some hope. Under the existing laws 
the inevitable legal marriage would 
require the production of documents 
which would clear the whole story at 
once. On the other hand, that fact 
could make Orsino’s position no easier 
with his father and mother until the 
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papers were actually produced. People 
cannot easily be married secretly in 
Rome, where the law requires the 
publication of banns by posting them 
upon the doors of the Capitol, and the 
name of Orsino Saracinesca would 
not be readily overlooked. Orsino 
was aware of course that he was not 
in need of his parents’ consent for his 
marriage, but he had not been brought 
up in a way to look upon their 
acquiescence as unnecessary. He was 
deeply attached to them both, but 
especially to his mother, who had been 
his staunch friend in his efforts to do 
something for himself, and to whom 
he naturally looked for sympathy if 
not for actual help. However certain 
he might be of the ultimate result of 
his marriage, the idea of being married 
in direct opposition to her wishes was 
so repugnant to him as to be almost an 
insurmountable barrier. He might, 
indeed, and probably would, conceal 
his engagement for some time, but 
solely with the intention of so pre- 
paring the evidence in favour of it as 
to make it immediately acceptable 
to his father and mother when 
announced, 

It seemed possible that, if he could 
bring Maria Consuelo to see the 
matter as he saw it, she might at once 
throw aside her reticence and furnish 
him with the information he so greatly 
needed. But it would be a delicate 
matter to bring her to that point of 
view, unconscious as she must be of 
her equivocal position. He could not 
go to her and tell her that in order to 
announce their engagement he must 
be able to tell the world who and 
what she really was. The most he 
could do would be to tell her exactly 
what papers were necessary for her 
marriage and to prevail upon her to 
procure them as soon as possible, or to 
hand them to him at once if they were 
already in her possession. But in 
order to require even this much of her, 
it was necessary to push matters 
farther than they had yet gone. He 
had certainly pledged himself to her, 
and he firmly believed that she 
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considered herself bound to him. But 
beyond that, nothing definite had 
passed. 

They had been interrupted by the 
entrance of workmen asking for 
orders, and he had thought that Maria 
Consuelo had seemed anxious to detain 
the men as long as possible. That 
such a scene could not be immediately 
renewed where it had been broken off 
was clear enough, but Orsino fancied 
that she had not wished even to 
attempt a renewal of it. He had 
taken her home in the dusk, and she 
had refused to let him enter the hotel 
with her. She said that she wished 
to be alone, and he had been fain to 
be satisfied with the pressure of her 
hand and the look in her eyes, which 
both said much while not saying half 
of what he longed to hear and know. 

He would see her, of course, at the 
usual hour on the following day, and 
he determined to speak plainly and 
strongly. She could not ask him to 
prolong such a state of uncertainty. 
Considering how gradual the steps had 


been which had led up to what had 
taken place on that rainy afternoon 
it was not conceivable, he thought, 
that she should still ask for time to 


make up her mind. She would at 
least consent to some preliminary 
agreement upon a line of conduct for 
both to follow. 

But impossible as the other case 
seemed, Orsino did not neglect it. 
His mind was developing with his 
character, and was acquiring the 
habit of foreseeing difficulties in order 
to forestall them. If Maria Consuelo 
returned suddenly to her original 
point of view, maintaining that the 
promise given to her dying husband 
was still binding, Orsino determined 
that he would go to Spicca in a last 
resort. Whatever the bond which 
united them, it was clear that Spicca 
possessed some kind of power over 
Maria Consuelo, and that he was so 
far acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of her previous life as to be 
eminently capable of giving Orsino 
advice for the future. 
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He went to his office on the follow- 
ing morning with little inclination for 
work. It would be more just, perhaps, 
to say that he felt the desire to pursue 
his usual occupation while conscious 
that his mind was too much disturbed 
by the events of the previous after- 
noon to concentrate itself upon the 
details of accounts and plans. He 
found himself committing all sorts of 
errors of oversight quite unusual with 
him. Figures seemed to have lost 
their value, and plans their meaning. 
With the utmost determination he 
held himself to his task, not willing to 
believe that his judgment and nerve 
could be so disturbed as to render him 
unfit for any serious business. But 
the result was contemptible as com- 
pared with the effort. 

Andrea Contini, too, was inclined to 
take a gloomy view of things, contrary 
to his usual habit. A report was 
spreading to the effect that a certain 
big contractor was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, a man who had hitherto 
been considered beyond the danger of 
heavy loss. There had been more 
than one small failure of late, but no 
one had paid much attention to such 
accidents, which were generally 
attributed to personal causes rather 
than to an approaching turn in the 
tide of speculation. But Contini 
chose to believe that a crisis was not 
far off. He possessed in a high degree 
that sort of caution which is valuable 
rather in an assistant than in a chief. 
Orsino was little inclined to share 
his architect’s despondency for the 
present. 

“ You need achange of air,” he said, 
pushing a heap of papers away from 
him and lighting a cigarette. “You 
ought to go down to Porto d’ Anzio for 
a few days. You have been too long 
in the heat.” 

“No longer than you, Don Orsino,” 
answered Contini, from his own table. 

“You are depressed and gloomy. 
You have worked harder thanI. You 
should really go out of town for a day 
or two.” 

** I do not feel the need of it.”’ 
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Contini bent over his table again 
and a short silence followed. Orsino’s 
mind instantly reverted to Maria 
Consuelo, He felt a violent desire to 
leave the oftice and go to her at once. 
There was no reason why he should 
not visit her in the morning if he 
pleased. At the worst, she might 
refuse to receive him. He was think- 
ing how she would look, and wondering 
whether she would smile or meet him 
with earnest, half regretful eyes, when 
Contini’s voice broke into his medita- 
tions again. 

“You think I am despondent be- 
cause I have been working too long in 
the heat,” said the young man, rising 
and beginning to pace the floor before 
Orsino. “No; I am not that kind of 
man. Iam never tired. I can go on 
for ever. But affairs in Rome will not 
goon forever. I tell you that, Don 
Orsino. There is trouble in the air. 
I wish we had sold everything and 
could wait. It would be much better.” 

* All this is very vague, Contini.” 
Matters 

There 


“It is very clear to me. 
are going from bad to worse. 
is no doubt that Ronco has failed.” 


“Well, and if he has? We are not 
Ronco. He was involved in all sorts 
of other speculations. If he had stuck 
to land and building he would be as 
sound as ever.” 

** or another month, perhaps. 
you know why he is ruined ?” 

“ By his own fault, as people always 
are. He was rash.” 

‘* No rasher than we are. I believe 
that the game is played out. Ronco 
is bankrupt because the bank with 
which he deals cannot discount any 
more bills this week.” 

* And why not?” 

‘“ Because the foreign banks will not 
take any more of all this paper that 
is flying about. Those small failures 
in the summer have produced their 
effect. Some of the paper was in Paris 
and some in Vienna. It turned out 
worthless, and the foreigners have 
taken fright. It is all a fraud, at best, 
or something very like it.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Tell me the truth, Don Orsino,— 
have you seen a centime of all these 
millions which every one is dealing 
with? Do you believe they really 
exist? No. It is all paper, paper, 
and more paper. There is no cash in 
the business.” 

“But there is land and there are 
houses, which represent the millions 
substantially.” 

“Substantially! Yes, so long as 
the inflation lasts. After that they 
will represent nothing.” 

“ You are talking nonsense, Contini. 
Prices may fall, and some people will 
lose, but you cannot destroy real estate 
permanently.” 

“ Tts value may be destroyed for ten 
or twenty years, which is practically 
the same thing when people have no 
other property. Take this block we 
are building. It represents a large 
sum. Say that in the next six months 
there are half a dozen failures like 
Ronco’s and that a panic sets in. We 
could then neither sell the houses nor 
letthem. What would they represent 
tous? Nothing. Failure,—like the 
failure of everybody else. Do you 
known where the millions really are? 
You ought to know better than most 
people. They are in Casa Saracinesca 
and in a few other great houses which 
have not dabbled in all this business, 
and perhaps they are in the pockets of 
a few clever men who have got out of 
it allin time. They are certainly not 
in the firm of Andrea Contini and Com- 
pany, which will assuredly be bankrupt 
before the winter is out.” 

Contini bit his cigar savagely, thrust 
his hands into his pockets and looked 
out of the window, turning his back 
on Orsino. The latter watched his 
companion in surprise, not understand- 
ing why his dismal forebodings should 
find such sudden and strong expression. 

“T think you exaggerate very 
much,” said Orsino. “There is always 
risk in such business as this. But it 
strikes me that the risk was greater 
when we had less capital.” 

“‘ Capital !”’ exclaimed the architect 
contemptuously and without turning 
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round. “Can we draw a cheque,—a 
plain unadorned cheque and not a 
draft—for a hundred thousand francs 
to-day? Or shall we be able to draw 
it to-morrow! Capital? We have a 
lot of brick and mortar in our posses- 
sion, put together more or less symme- 
trically according to our taste, and 
practically unpaid for. If we manage 
to sell it in time we shall get the 
difference between what is paid us 
and what we owe. That is our capital. 
It is problematical, to say the least 
of it. If we realise less than we owe 
we are bankrupt.” 

He came back suddenly to Orsino’s 
table as he ceased speaking and his 
face showed that he was really dis- 
turbed. Orsino looked at him steadily 
for a few seconds. “It is not only 
Ronco’s failure that frightens you, 
Contini. There must be something 
else.” 

“* More of the same kind. 
enough to frighten any one.” 

“No, there is something else. You 
have been talking with somebody.” 

“With Del Ferice’s confidential 
clerk. Yes, it is quite true. I was 
with him last night.” 

“ And what did he say?) What you 
have been telling me, I suppose.” 

“Something much moredisagreeable, 
something you would rather not 
hear.” 

**T wish to hear it.” 

**You should, as a matter of fact.” 

* Go on.” 

“ We are completely in Del Ferice’s 
hands.” 

“We 
bank.” 

“What is the difference? To all 
intents and purposes he is our bank. 
The proof is that but for him we should 
have failed already.” 

Orsino looked up sharply. ‘ Be clear, 
Contini. Tell me what you mean.” 

“T mean this. For a month past 
the bank would not have discounted a 
hundred francs’ worth of our paper. 
Del Ferice has taken it all and advanced 
the money out of his private account.” 

“Are you sure of what you are 


There is 


are in the hands of his 


telling me?” Orsino asked the 
question in a low voice, and his brow 
contracted. 

“One can hardly have better 
authority than the clerk’s own state- 
ment.” 

“ And he distinctly told you this, 
did he?” 

“ Most distinctly.” 

“He must have had an object in 
betraying such a confidence,” said 
Orsino, “ It is not likely that such a 
man would carelessly tell you or me a 
secret which is evidently meant to be 
kept.” 

He spoke quietly enough, but the 
tone of his voice was changed and 
betrayed how greatly he was moved 
by the news. Contini began to walk 
up and down again, but did not make 
any answer to the remark. 

“How much do we owe the bank ?” 
Orsino asked suddenly. 
“Roughly, about 

thousand.” 

“How much of that paper do you 
think Del Ferice has taken up 
himself ?”’ 

“About a quarter, I fancy, from 
what the clerk told me.” 

A long silence followed, during 
which Orsino tried to review the situa- 
tion in all its various aspects. It was 
clear that Del Ferice did not wish 
Andrea Contini and Company to fail, 
and was putting himself to serious in- 
convenience in order to avert the 
catastrophe. Whether he wished, in 
so doing, to keep Orsino in his power, 
or whether he merely desired to escape 
the charge of having ruined his old 
enemy’s son out of spite, it was hard to 
decide. Orsino passed over that ques- 
tion quickly enough. So far as any 
sense of humiliation was concerned he 
knew very well that his mother would 
be ready and able to pay off all his 
liabilities at the shortest notice. What 
Orsino felt most deeply was profound 
disappointment and utter disgust at 
his own folly. It seemed to him that 
he had been played with and flattered 
into the belief that he was a serious 
man of business, while all along he 
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had been pushed and helped by unseen 
hands. There was nothing to prove 
that Del Ferice had not thus deceived 
him from the first ; and, indeed, when 
he thought of his small beginnings 
early in the year and realised the 
dimensions which the business now 
assumed, he could not help believing 
that Del Ferice had been at the bottom 
of all his apparent success, and that his 
own earnest and ceaseless efforts had 
really had but little to do with the de- 
velopment of his affairs. His vanity 
suffered terribly under the first shock. 

He was bitterly disappointed. 
During the preceding months he had 
begun to feel himself independent and 
able to stand alone, and he had looked 
forward in the near future to telling 
his father that he had make a fortune 
for himself without any man’s help. 
He had remembered every word of 
cold discouragement to which he had 
been forced to listen at the very 
beginning, and he had felt sure of 
having a success to set against each 
one of those words. He knew that 
he had not been idle and he had 
fancied that every hour of work had 
produced its permanent result, and 
left him with something more to show. 
He had seen his mother’s pride in him 
growing day by day with his apparent 
success, and he had been confident of 
proving to her that she was not half 
proud enough. All that was gone in 
amoment. He saw, or fancied that he 
saw, nothing but a series of failures 
which had been bolstered up and 
inflated into seeming triumphs by a 
man whom his father despised and 
hated, and whom, as a man, he himself 
did not respect. The disillusionment 
was complete. 

At first it seemed to him that there 
was nothing to be done but to go 
directly to Saracinesca and tell the 
truth to his father and mother. 
Financially, when the wealth of the 
family was taken into consideration, 
there was nothing very alarming in 
the situation. He would borrow of 
his father enough to clear him with 
Del Ferice, and would sell the un- 
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finished buildings for what they 
would bring. He might even induce 
his father to help him in finishing 
the work. There would be no trouble 
about the business question. As 
for Contini, he should not lose by 
the transaction, and permanent 
occupation could doubtless be found 
for him on one of the estates if 
he chose to accept it. He thought of 
the interview and his vanity dreaded 
it. Another plan suggested itself to 
him. On the whole, it seemed easier 
to bear his dependence on Del Ferice 
than to confess himself beaten. There 
was nothing dishonourable, nothing 
which could be called so at least. in 
accepting financial accommodation 
from a man whose business it was to 
lend money on security. If Del 
Ferice chose to advance sums which 
his bank would not advance, he did it 
for good reasons of his own, and cer- 
tainly not with the intention of losing 
by it in the end. In case of failure 
Del Ferice would take the buildings for 
the debt, and would certainly in that 
case get them for much less than they 
were worth. Orsino would be no 
worse off than when he had begun, he 
would frankly confess that though 
he had lost nothing he had not made 
a fortune, and the matter would be at an 
end. That would be very much easier 
to bear than the humiliation of con- 
fessing at the present moment that he 
was in Del Ferice’s power and would be 
bankrupt but for Del Ferice’s personal 
help. And again he repeated to him- 
self that Del Ferice was not a man to 
throw money away without hope of 
recovery with interest. It was incon- 
ceivable, too, that Ugo should have 
pushed him so far merely to flatter a 
young man’s vanity. He meant to 
make use of him, or to make money 
out of his failure. In either case 
Orsino would be his dupe and would 
not be under any obligation to him. 
Compared with the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the present state of his 
affairs to his father, the prospect of 
being made a tool of by Del Ferice 
was bearable, not to say attractive. 
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“ What had we better do, Contini?”’ 
he asked at length. 

“ There is nothing to be done but to 
go on, I suppose, until we are ruined,” 
replied the architect. ‘Even if we 
had the money, we should gain nothing 
by taking up all our bills as they fall 
due, instead of renewing them.” 

* But if the bank will not discount 
any more——”’ 

“Del Ferice will, in the bank’s 
name. When he is ready for the 
failure, we shall fail, and he will 
protit by our loss.” 

“Do you think that is what he 
means to dot” 

Contini looked at Orsino in surprise. 
“Of course. What did you expect! 
You do not suppose that he means to 
make us a present of that paper, or to 
hold it indefinitely until we can make 
a good sale.” 

“And he will ultimately get pos- 
session of all the paper himself.” 

“Naturally. As the old bills fall 


due we shall renew them with him, 
practically, and not with the bank. 


He knows what he is about. He 
probably has some scheme for selling 
the whole block to the government, or 
to some institution, and is sure of his 
profit beforehand. Our failure will 
give him a profit of twenty-five or 
thirty per cent.” 

Orsino was strangely reassured by 
his partner’s gloomy view. To him 
every word proved that he was free 
from any personal obligation to Del 
Ferice and might accept the latter's 
assistance without the least com- 
punction. He did not like to re- 
member that a man of Ugo’s subtle 
intelligence might have something 
more important in view than a profit 
of a few hundred thousand frances, if 
indeed the sum should amount to that. 
Orsino’s brow cleared and his ex- 
pression changed. 

*You seem to like the idea,” 
observed Contini rather irritably. 

“T would rather be ruined by Del 
Ferice than helped by him.” 

“ Ruin means so little to you, Don 
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Orsino. It means the inheritance of 
an enormous fortune, a princess for a 
wife, and the choice of two or three 
palaces to live in.” 

“That is one way of putting it,” 
answered Orsino, almost laughing. 
‘** As for yourself, my friend, I do not 
see that your prospects are so very 
bad. Do you suppose that 1 shall 
abandon you after having led you into 
this scrape, and after having learned 
to like you and understand your talent ? 
You are very much mistaken. We 
have tried this together and failed, 
but as you rightly say I shall not be 
in the least ruined by the failure, Do 
you know what will happen? My 
father will tell me that since I have 
gained some experience I should go 
and manage one of the estates and 
improve the buildings. Then you and 
I will go together.” 

Contini smiled suddenly and his 
bright eyes sparkled. He was 
profoundly attached to Orsino, and 
thought perhaps as much of the loss of 
his companionship as of the destruction 
of his material hopes in the event of 
a liquidation, “If that could be, I 
should not care what became of the 
business,” he said simply. 

* How long do you think we shall 
last?’ asked Orsino after a short 
pause. 

“If business grows worse, as I 
think it will, we shall last until the 
first bill that falls due after the doors 
and windows are put in.” 

“ That is precise, at least.” 

“Tt will probably take us into 
January, or perhaps February.” 

“But suppose that Del Ferice 
himself gets into trouble between now 
and then. If he cannot discount any 
more, what will happen?” 

“We shall fail a little sooner. 
Sut you need not be afraid of that. 
Del Ferice knows what he is about 
better than we do, better than his 
confidential clerk, much better than 
most men of business in Rome. If he 
fails, he will fail intentionally and at 
the right moment.” 
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“ And do you not think that there 
is even a remote possibility of an 
improvement in business, so that 
nobody will fail at all?” 

“No,” answered Contini thought- 
fully. “Ido not think so. Itis a 
paper system and it will go to pieces.” 

“Why have you not said the same 
thing before? You must have had 
this opinion a long time.” 

“TI did not believe that Ronco could 
fail. An accident opens the eyes.” 

Orsino had almost decided to let 
matters go on, but he found some dif- 
ficulty in actually making up his mind. 
In spite of Contini’s assurances he 
could not get rid of the idea that he 
was under an obligation to Del Ferice. 
Once, at least, he thought of going 
directly to Ugo and asking for a clear 
explanation of the whole affair. But 
Ugo was not in town, as he knew, and 
the impossibility of going at once made 
it improbable that Orsino would go at 
all. It would not have been a very 
wise move, for Del Ferice could easily 
deny the story, seeing that the paper 
was all in the bank’s name, and he 
would probably have visited the indis- 
cretion upon the unfortunate clerk. 

In the long silence which followed, 
Orsino relapsed into his former de- 
spondency. After all, whether he 
confessed his failure or not, he had 
undeniably failed and been played upon 
from the first, and he admitted it to 
himself without attempting to spare 
his vanity, and his self-contempt was 
great and painful. The fact that he 
had grown froma boy to a man during 
his experience did not make it easier to 
bear such wounds, which are felt more 
keenly by the strong than by the weak 
when they are real. 

As the day wore on the longing to 
see Maria Consuelo grew upon him 
until he felt that he had never before 
wished to be with her as he wished it 
now. He had no intention of telling 
her his trouble, but he needed the assur- 
ance of an ever ready sympathy which 
he so often saw in her eyes, and which 
was always there for him when he 
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asked it. Where there is love there is 
reliance, whether expressed or not, and 
where there is reliance, be it ever so 
slender, there is comfort for many ills 
of body, mind, and soul. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OrstNo felt, suddenly relieved when 
he had left his office in the afternoon. 
Contini’s gloomy mood was contagious, 
and so long as Orsino was with him it 
was impossible not to share the archi- 
tect’s view of affairs. Alone, however, 
things did not seem so bad. As a 
matter of fact it was almost impossible 
for the young man to give up all his 
illusions concerning his own success in 
one moment, and to believe himself the 
dupe of his own blind vanity instead 
of regarding himself as the winner in 
the fight for independence of thought 
and action. He could not deny the 
facts Contini alleged He had to admit 
that he was apparently in Del Ferice’s 
power, unless he appealed to his own 
people for assistance. He was driven 
to acknowledge that he had made a 
great mistake. But he could not 
altogether distrust himself, and he 
fancied that after all, with a fair share 
of luck, he might prove a match for 
Ugo on the financier’s own ground. 
He had learned to have confidence in 
his own powers and judgment, and as 
he walked away from the office every 
moment strengthened his determina- 
tion to struggle on with such resources 
as he might be able to command, so 
long as there should be a possibility of 
action of any sort. He felt, too, that 
more depended upon his success than 
the mere satisfaction of his vanity. If 
he failed, he might lose Maria Consuelo 
as well as his self-respect. He had 
that sensation, familiar enough to 
many young men when extremely in 
love, that in order to be loved in return 
one must succeed, and that a single 
failure endangers the stability of a 
passion which, if it be honest, has 
nothing todo with failure or success. 
At Orsino’s age, and with his temper, 
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it is hard to believe that pity is more 
closely akin to love than admiration. 

Gradually the conviction reasserted 
itself that he could fight his way 
through unaided, and his spirits rose 
as he approached the more crowded 
quarters of the city on his way to the 
hotel where Maria Consuelo was 
stopping. Not even the yells of the 
newsboys affected him as they an- 
nounced the failure of the great 
contractor Ronco, and offered, in a 
second edition, a complete account of 
the bankruptcy. It struck him indeed 
that before long the same brazen voices 
might be screaming out the news that 
Andrea Contini and Company had 
come to grief. But the idea lent a 
sense of danger to the situation which 
Orsino did not find unpleasant. The 
greater the ditficulty the greater the 
merit in overcoming it, and the greater 
therefore the admiration he should get 
from the woman he loved. His position 
was certainly an odd one, and many 
men would not have felt the excite- 
ment which he experienced. The 
financial side of the question was 
strangely indifferent to him, who knew 
himself backed by the great fortune 
of his family, and believed that his 
ultimate loss could only be the small 
sum with which he had begun his 
operations. But the moral risk seemed 
enormous and grew in importance as 
he thought of it. 

He found Maria Consuelo looking 
pale and weary. She evidently had no 
intention of going out that day, for she 
wore a morning-gown and was estab- 
lished upon a lounge with books and 
flowers beside her as though she did not 
mean to move. She was not reading, 
however. Orsino was startled by the 
sadness in her face. 

She looked fixedly into his eyes as 
she gave him her hand, and he sat 
down beside her. “I am glad you are 
come,” said she at last, in a low voice. 
“T have been hoping all day that you 
would come early.” 

“T would have come this morning 
if I had dared,” answered Orsino. 

She looked at him again, and smiled 
faintly. “I have a great deal to say 
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to you,” she began. Then she hesi- 
tated as though uncertain where to 
begin. 

“ And I——.” Orsino tried to take 
her hand, but she withdrew it. 


“Yes, but do not say it. At least, 
not now.” 

“Why not, dear one? May I not 
tell you how I love you? What is it, 


love? You are so sad to-day. Has 
anything happened ?” 

His voice grew soft and tender as 
he spoke, bending to her ear. She 
pushed him gently back. “ You know 
what has happened,’ she answered. 
“Tt is no wonder that 1 am sad.” 

“T do not understand you, dear. 
Tell me what it is.” 

‘I told you toomuch yesterday 

“Too much ?”’ 

“ Far too much.” 

* Are you going to unsay it?” 

“How can I?” She turned her 
face away and her fingers played 
nervously with her laces. 

“No, indeed! Neither of us can 
unsay such words,” said Orsino. “ But 
I do not understand you yet, darling. 
You must tell me what you mean to- 
day.” 

“You know it all. It is because 
you will not understand ® 

Orsino’s face changed and his voice 
took another tone when he spoke. 
“Are you playing with me, Con- 
suelo?” he asked gravely. 

She started slightly and grew paler 
than before. “ You are not kind,” she 
said. “I am suffering very much. Do 
not make it harder.” 

“T am suffering too. You mean 
me to understand that you regret what 
happened yesterday, and that you wish 
to take back your words, that whether 
you love me or not, you mean to act 
and appear as though you did not, and 
that I am to behave as though nothing 
had happened. Do you think that 
would beeasy? And do youthink I do 
not suffer at the mere idea of it?” 

“ Since it must be ip 

“There is no must,” answered 
Orsino with energy. ‘“ You would ruin 
your life and mine for the mere shadow 
of a memory which you choose to take 
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for a binding promise. _I will not let 
you do it.” 

“You will not?” She looked at 
him quickly with an expression of 
resistance. 

“No, I will not,” he repeated. 
“ We have too much at stake. You 
shall not lose all for both of us.” 

‘* You are wrong, dear one,” she said, 
with sudden softness. “If you love 
me, you should believe me and trust 
me. I can give you nothing but 
unhappiness oi 

“ You have given me the only hap- 
piness I ever knew ; and you ask me 
to believe that you could make me 
unhappy in any way except by not 
loving me! Consuelo, my darling, are 
you out of your senses ?”’ 

“No. Iam too much in them. I 
wish I were not. If I were mad I 
should ———” 

“What?” 

“Never mind. I will not even say 
it. No, do not try to take my hand, 
for I will not give it to you. Listen, 


Orsino, be reasonable, listen to 
” 


t1e— 

“ T will try and listen.” 

But Maria Consuelo did not speak 
at once. Possibly she was trying to 
collect her thoughts. 

“What have you to say, dearest ?”’ 
asked Orsino at length. “I will try 
to understand.” 

“You must understand. I will 
make it all clear to you, and then you 
*rill see it as I do.” 

*“ And then—what 1?” 

** And then we must part,” she said 
in a low voice. 

Orsino said nothing, but shook his 
head incredulously. 

“Yes,” repeated Maria Consuelo, 
“we must not see each other any more 
after this. It has been all my fault. 
I shall leave Rome and not come back 
again. It will be best for you, and I 
will make it best for me.” 

“You talk very easily of part- 
ing.” 

‘Do I? Every word is a wound. 
Do I look as though I were indif- 
ferent ?” 

Orsino glanced at her pale face and 
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tearful eyes. he said 
softly. 

“Then do not call me heartless. I 
have more heart than you think, and 
it is breaking. And do not say that I 
do not love you. I love you better 
than you know, better than you will 
be loved again when you are older,— 
and happier, perhaps. Yes, I know 
what you want to say. Well, dear,— 
you love me, too. Yes, I know it. 
Let there be no unkind words and no 
doubts between us to-day. I think it 
is our last day together.” 

‘* For God’s sake, Consuelo is 

**We shall see. Now let me speak, 
—if I can. There are three reasons 
why you and I should not marry. I 
have thought of them through all last 
night and all to-day, and I know them. 
The first is my solemn vow to the 
dying man who loved me so well and 
who asked nothing but that,—whose 
wife I never was, but whose name I 
bear. Think me mad, superstitious, 
what you will; I cannot break that 
promise. It was almost an oath not 
to love, and if it was I have broken it. 
But the rest I can keep, and will. 
The next reason is that I am older 
than you. I might forget that, I have 
forgotten it more than once; but the 
time will come soon when you will 
remember it.” 

Orsino made an angry gesture and 
would have spoken, but she checked 
him. 

‘Pass that over, since we are both 
young. The third reason is harder 
to tell and no power on earth can 
explain it away. I am no match for 
you in birth, Orsino * 

The young man interrupted her 
now, and fiercely. ‘Do you dare to 
think that I care what your birth may 
be?” he asked. 

“There are those who do care, even 
if you do not, dear one,” she answered 
quietly. 

“ And what is their caring to you 
or me?” 

“It isnot so small a matter as you 
think. I am not talking of a mere 
difference in rank. It is worse than 
that. I do not really know who I am. 


“No, dear,’ 








Do you understand?! I do not know 
who my mother was, nor whether she is 
alive or dead, and before I was married 
I did not bear my father’s name.” 

“But you know your father, you 
know his name at least?” 

* Te.” 

* Whoishe?” Orsino could hardly 
pronounce the words of the question. 

* Count Spicea.” 

Maria Consuelo spoke quietly, but 
her fingers trembled nervously, and 
she watched Orsino’s face in evident 
distress and anxiety. As for Orsino, 
he was almost dumb with amazement. 
*“Spicca! Spicca your father!’ he 
repeated indistinctly. In all his many 
speculations as to the tie which existed 
between Maria Consuelo and the old 
duellist, he had never thought of this 
one. 

“Then you never suspected it?” 
asked Maria Consuelo. 

“How should I? And your own 
father killed your husband! Good 
heavens, what a story !” 

“You know now. You see for 
yourself how impossible it is that I 
should marry you.” 

In his excitement Orsino had risen 
and was pacing the room. He scarcely 
heard her last words, and did not say 
anything in reply. Maria Consuelo 
lay quite still upon the lounge, her 
hands clasped tightly together and 
straining upon each other. 

“ You see it all now,” she said again. 
This time his attention was arrested 
and he stopped before her. 

“Yes. Isee what you mean. But 
Ido not see it as you see it. Ido 
not see that any of these things you 
have told me need hinder our mar- 
riage.” 

Maria Consuelo did not move, but 
her expression changed. The light 
stole slowly into her face and lingered 
there, not driving away the sadness 
but illuminating it. “ And would you 
have the courage, in spite of your 
family and of society, to marry me, 
a& Woman practically nameless, older 
than yourself 7 





“IT not only would, but I will,” 
answered Orsino. 
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“You cannot; but I thank you, 
dear,” said Maria Consuelo. 

He was standing close beside her. 
She took his hand and tenderly touched 
it with her lips. He started and drew 
it back, for no woman had ever kissed 
his hand. “ You must not do that!” 
he exclaimed, instinctively. 

“‘And why not, if I please?” she 
asked, raising her eyebrows with a 
little affectionate laugh. 

“T am not good enough to kiss your 
hand, darling ; still less to let you kiss 
mine. Never mind—we were talking 
—where were we?” 

“You were saying ” But he 
interrupted her. “What does it 
matter, when I love you so, and you 
love me!” he asked passionately. 

He knelt beside her as she lay on 
the lounge and took her hands, holding 
them and drawing her towards him. 
She resisted and turned her face away. 
“No, no! It matters too much; let 
me go, it only makes it worse!” 

** Makes what worse?” 

“ Parting . 

“We will not part. 
you go!” 

But still she struggled with her 
hands and he, fearing to hurt them in 
his grasp, let them slip away with a 
lingering touch. 

“Get up,” she said. ‘Sit here, 
beside me,—a little further,— there. 
We can talk better so.” 

“T cannot talk at all ig 

“ Without holding my hands?” 

“ Why should I not?” 

“Because I ask you. 
dear i 

She drew back on the lounge, raised 
herself a little and turned her face to 
him. Again, as his eyes met hers, he 
leaned forward quickly, as though he 
would leave his seat. But she checked 
him by an imperative glance and a 
gesture. He was unreasonable and 
had no right to be annoyed, but some- 
thing in her manner chilled him and 
pained him in a way he could not have 
explained. When he spoke there was 
a shade of change in the tone of his 
voice. “The things you have told me do 
not influence me in the least,’ he said 
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with more calmness than he had yet 
shown. ‘ What you believe to be the 
most important reason is no reason at 
all to me. You are Count Spicca’s 
daughter. He is an old friend of my 
father; not that it matters very 
materially, but it may make every- 
thing easier. I will go to him to-day 
and tell him that I wish to marry 
you-—” 

“ You will not do that !” exclaimed 
Maria Consuelo in a tone of alarm. 

“Yes, I will. Why not? Do you 
know what he once said to me? He 
told me he wished we might take a 
fancy to each other, because, as he 
expressed it, we should be so well 
matched.” 

“Did he say that?” asked Maria 
Consuelo gravely. 

“That or something to the same 
effect. Are you surprised? What 
surprises me is that I should never 
have guessed the relation between you. 
Now your father is a very honourable 
man. What he said meant something, 
and when he said it he meant that our 
marriage would seem natural to him 
and to everybody. I will go and talk 
to him. So much for your great rea- 
son. As for the second you gave, it is 
absurd. We are of the same age, to all 
intents and purposes.” 

“IT am not twenty-three years 
old.” 

* AndI am not quite two-and-twenty. 
Is that a difference? So much for 
that. Take the third, which you put 
first. Seriously, do you think that 
any intelligent being would consider 
you bound by such a promise? Do 
you mean to say that a young girl,— 
you were nothing more—has a right 
to throw away her life out of senti- 
ment by making a- promise of that 
kind? And to whom? To a man 
who is not her husband, and never can 
be, because he is dying. To a man 
just not indifferent to her, to a man 


Maria Consuelo raised herself and 
looked full at Orsino. Her face was 
extremely pale and her eyes were sud- 
denly dark and gleamed. “ Don Or- 
sino, you have no right to talk to me 
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in that way. I loved him,—no one 
knows how I loved him !” 

There was no mistaking the tone 
and the look. Orsino felt again, and 
more strongly, the chill and the pain 
he had felt before. He was silent for 
a moment. Maria Consuelo looked at 
him a second longer, and then let her 
head fall back upon the cushion. But 
the expression which had come into 
her face did not change at once. 

“Forgive me,” said Orsino after a 
pause. ‘I had not quite understood. 
The only imaginable reason which 
could make our marriage impossible 
would be that. If you loved him so 
well,—if you loved him in such a way 
as to prevent you from loving me as I 
love you—why then, you may be right 
after all.” 

In the silence which followed, he 
turned his face away and gazed at the 
window. He had spoken quietly 
enough, and his expression, strange to 
say, was calm and thoughtful. It is 
not always easy for a woman to under- 
stand a man, for men soon learn to 
conceal what hurts them, but take 
little trouble to hide their happiness, 
if they are honest. A man more often 
betrays himself by a look of pleasure 
than by an expression of disappoint- 
ment. It was thought manly to 
bear pain in silence long before it be 
came fashionable to seem indifferent 
to joy. 

Orsino’s manner displeased Maria 
Consuelo. It was too quiet and cold 
and she thought he cared less than he 
really did. 

“You say nothing,” he said at last. 

“What shall I say? You speak of 
something preventing me from loving 
you as you love me. How can I tell 
how much you love me?” 

“Do you not see it? Do you not 
feel it?” Orsino’s tone warmed again 
as he turned towards her, but he was 
conscious of an effort. Deeply as he 
loved her, it was not natural for him 
to speak passionately just at that mo- 
ment, but he knew she expected it 
and he did his best. She was disap- 
pointed. ‘“ Not always,” she answered 
with a little sigh. 
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“ You do not always believe that I 
love you?” 

“T did not say that. I am not al- 
ways sure that you love me as much 
as you think you do; you imagine a 
great deal.” 

“T did not know it.” 

‘‘Yes, sometimes. I am sure it is 
so.”’ 

“ And how am I to prove that you 
are wrong and I am right?” 
“ How should I. know? 

time will show.” 

“Time is too slow for me. 
must be some other way.” 

“ Find it then,” said Maria Consuelo, 
smiling rather sadly. 

“T will.” 

He meant what he said, but the 
difficulty of the problem perplexed him 
and there was not enough conviction 
in his voice. He was thinking rather 
of the matter itself than of what he 
said. Maria Consuelo fanned herself 
slowly and stared at the wall. 

“Tf you doubt so much,” said 
Orsino at last, “I have the right to 
doubt a little too. If you loved me 
well enough, you would promise to 
marry me. You do not.” 

There was a short pause. At last 
Maria Consuelo closed her fan, looked 
at it and spoke. “ You say my reason 
is not good. Must I go all over it 
again? It seems a good one to me. 
Is it incredible to you that a woman 
should love twice? Such things have 
happened before. Is it incredible to 
you that, loving one person, a woman 
should respect the memory of another 
and a solemn promise given to that 
other? I should respect myself less 
if I did not. That it is all my fault 
I will admit, if you like; that I 
should never have received you as 
I did, I grant it all; that I was 
weak yesterday, that I am weak to- 
day, that I should be weak to-morrow 
if [let this goon. I amsorry. You 
can take a little of the blame if 
you are generous enough, or vain 
enough. You have tried hard to make 
me love you and you have succeeded, 
for I love you very much. So much 
the worse for me. It must end now.” 


Perhaps 
There 
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“ You do not think of me, when you 
say that.” 

“ Perhaps I think more of you than 
you know, or will understand. I am 
older than you—do not interrupt me ! 
Iam older, for a woman is always 
older than a man in some things. I 
know what will happen, what will cer- 
tainly happen in time if we do not 
part. You will grow jealous of a 
shadow, and I shall never be able to 
tell you that this same shadow is not 
dear to me. You will come to hate 
what [have loved and love still, though 
it does not prevent me from loving you 
t OO ” 

“ But less well,”’ said Orsino rather 
harshly. 

“You would believe that, at least, 
and the thought would always be be- 
tween us.” 

“If you loved me as much, you 
would not hesitate. You would 
marry me living, as you married him 
dead.” 

“If there were no other reason 
against it ” She stopped. 

“There is no other reason,” said 
Orsino insisting. 

Maria Consuelo shook her head but 
said nothing, and a long silence fol- 
lowed. Orsino sat still, watching her 
and wondering what was passing in 
her mind. It seemed to him, and per- 
haps rightly, that if she were really in 
earnest and loved him with all her 
heart, the reasons she gave for a 
separation were far from sufficient. 
He had not even much faith in her 
present obstinacy, and he did not be- 
lieve that she would really go away. 
It was incredible that any woman 
could be so capricious as she chose to 
be. Her calmness, or what appeared 
to him her calmness, made it even less 
probable, he thought, that she meant 
to part from him. But the thought 
alone was enough to disturb him 
seriously. He had suffered a severe 
shock with outward composure but 
not without inward suffering, followed 
naturally enough by something like 
angry resentment. As he viewed the 
situation, Maria Consuelo had alter- 
nately drawn him on and disappointed 











him from the very beginning ; she had 
taken delight in forcing him to speak 
out his love, only to chill him the next 
moment, or the next day, with the 
certainty that she did not love him 
sincerely. Just then he would have 
preferred not to put into words the 
thoughts of her that crossed his mind. 
They would have expressed a dis- 
belief in her character which he did 
not really feel, and an opinion of his 
own judgment which he would rather 
not have accepted. 

He even went so far, in his anger, 
as to imagine what would happen if he 
suddenly rose to go. She would put 
on that sad look of hers and give him 
her hand coldly. Then just as he 
reached the door she would call him 
back, only to send him away again. 
He would find on the following day 
that she had not left town after all, or, 
at most, that she had gone to Florence 
for a day or two, while the workmen 
completed the furnishing of her apart- 
ment. Then she would come back, 
and would meet him just as though 
there had never been anything between 
them. 

The anticipation was so painful to 
him that he wished to have it realised 
and over as soon as possible, and he 
looked at her again before rising from 
his seat. He could hardly believe 
that she was the same woman who 
had stood with him, watching the 
thunderstorm, on the previous after- 
noon, 

He saw that she was pale, but she 
was not facing the light, and the 
expression of her face was not dis- 
tinctly visible. On the whole, he 
fancied that her look was one of in- 
difference. Her hands lay idly upon 
her fan, and by the drooping of her 
lids she seemed to be looking at them. 
The full, curved lips were closed, but 
not drawn in as though in pain, nor 
pouting as though in displeasure. 
She appeared to be singularly calm. 
After hesitating another moment 
Orsino rose to his feet. He had made 
up his mind what to say, for it was 
little enough, but his voice trembled a 
little. 
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“ Good-bye, madam.” 

Maria Consuelo started slightly and 
looked up as though to see whether 
he really meant to go at that moment. 
She had no idea that he really thought 
of taking her at her word and parting 
then and there. She did not realise 
how true it was that she was much 
older than he, and she had never 
believed him to be as impulsive as he 
sometimes seemed. ‘Do not go yet,” 
she said, instinctively. 

“Since you say that we must part 
”* he stopped, as though leaving 
her to finish the sentence in imagina- 
tion. 

A frightened look passed quickly 
over Maria Consuelo’s face. She 
made as though she would have taken 
his hand, then drew back her own and 
bit her lip, not angrily, but as though 
she were controlling something. 

“ Since you insist upon our parting,” 
Orsino said, after a short, strained 
silence, “it is better that it should 
be got over at once.” In spite of 
himself his voice was still unsteady. 

“ I did not—no—yes, it is better so.” 

“Then good-bye, madam.” 

It was impossible for her to under- 
stand all that had passed in his mind 
while he had sat beside her, after the 
previous conversation hadended. His 
abruptness and coldness were incom- 
prehensible to her. 

“ Good-bye, then, Orsino.” 

For a moment her eyes rested on 
his. It was the sad look he had 
anticipated, and she put out her hand 
now. Surely, he thought, if she loved 
him she would not let him go so easily. 
He took her fingers and would have 
raised them to his lips when they 
suddenly closed on his, not with the 
passionate, loving pressure of yester- 
day, but firmly and quietly, as though 
they would not be disobeyed, guiding 
him again to his seat close beside her. 
He sat down. 

“Good-bye, then, Orsino,” she re- 
peated, not yet relinquishing her hold. 
“Good-bye, dear, since it must be 
good-bye ; but not good-bye as you 
said it. You shall not go until you 





ean say it differently.” 
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She let him go now and changed 
her own position. Her feet slipped 
to the ground and she leaned with her 
elbow upon the head of the lounge, 
resting her cheek against her hand. 
She was nearer to him now than 
before, and their eyes met as they 
faced each other. She had certainly 
not chosen her attitude with any 
second thought of her own appear- 
ance, but as Orsino looked into her 
face he saw again clearly all the 
beauties that he had so _ long 
admired, the passionate eyes, the full, 
firm mouth, the broad brow, the 
luminous white skin,—all beauties in 
themselves though not, together, 
making real beauty in her case. And 
beyond these he saw and felt, over 
them all and through them all, the 
charm that fascinated him, appealing 
as it were to him in particular of all 
men as it could not appeal to another. 
He was still angry, disturbed out of 
his natural self, and almost out of his 
passion, but he felt none the less that 
Maria Consuelo could hold him if she 
pleased, so long as a shadow of affec- 
tion for her remained in him, and 
perhaps longer. When she spoke, he 
knew what she meant, and he did 
not interrupt her nor attempt to 
answer. 

“T have meant all I have said to- 
day,” she continued. “ Do not think 
it is easy for me to say more. I would 
give all I have to give to take back 
yesterday, for yesterday was my great 
mistake. I am only a woman, and you 
will forgive me. I do what I am 
doing now, for your sake ; God knows 
it is not for mine. God knows 
how hard it is for me to part from you. 
I am in earnest, you see. You believe 
me now ¢” 

Her voice was steady but the tears 
were already welling over. 

“ Yes, dear, I believe you,” Orsino 
answered softly. Women’s tears are 
a great solvent of man’s ill-temper. 


and pressed them to his heart, 


(To be continued.) 
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“ As for this being right and best, 
this parting, you will see it as I do 
sooner or later. But you do believe 
that I love you, dearly, tenderly, very 
—well, no matter how—you believe 
it?” 

“T believe it 2% 

“ Then say ‘Good-bye, Consuelo,’— 
and kiss me once,—for what might 
have been.” 

Orsino half rose, bent down and 
kissed her cheek. “Good-bye, Con- 
suelo,” he said, almost whispering the 
words into her ear. In his heart he 
did not think she meant it. He still 
expected that she would call him back. 

“ It is good-bye, dear—believe it— 
remember it!” Her voice shook a 
little now. 

“ Good-bye, Consuelo,”’ he repeated. 

With a loving look that meant no 
good-bye he drew back and went to 
the door. He laid his hand on the 
handle and paused. She did not 
speak. Then he looked at her again. 
Her head had fallen back against a 
cushion and her eyes were half closed. 
He waited a second and a keen pain 
shot through him. Perhaps she was 
in earnest after all. In an instant he 
had recrossed the room and was on his 
knees beside her trying to take her 
hands. 

“ Consuelo,—darling,—you do not 
really mean it! You cannot, you will 
not a 

He covered her hands with kisses 
Fora 
few moments she made no movement, 
but her eyelids quivered. Then she 
sprang to her feet, pushing him back 
violently as he rose with her, and 
turning her face from him. 

“ Go, go!” she cried wildly. “Go, 
—let me never see you again,—never, 
never !” 

Before he could stop her, she had 
passed him with a rush like a swallow 
on the wing, and was gone from the 
room. 
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CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


VIII. 


OnE day Jackson drove the blue fly 
up to the door, and my father, looking 
rather smart, with a packet of papers 
in his hand, and my grandmother who 
had come over from Paris, and my 
sister and I all got in, and we drove 
away, a nervous company, to Willis’s 
Rooms to hear the first of the lectures 
upon the English Humorists. My 
father was of course very nervous, but 
as we drove along he made little jokes 
to reassure us all; then together we 
mounted the carpeted staircase leading 
to the long empty room, and after a 
time he left us. I have no very 
pleasant recollection of that particular 
half-hour of my life. I remember the 
unoccupied chairs, and people coming 
in rather subdued, as if into a 
church. Many of the windows were 
open, the sky looked very blue over 
the roof-tops, our hearts were thump- 
ing, the carriages outside came driving 
up, with distant rumbling sounds, 
growing louder and louder; and I 
remember wondering at the time 
whether I should mind very much if 
the day of judgment could suddenly 
come upon us and thus put an end to 
this terrible ordeal, which desperate 
imagination was a real consolation to 
me at the moment. It is a happiness 
to realise now who it was who came 
to my dear father’s help when all our 
emotion and sympathy was, I fear, only 
a hindrance. I cannot help giving the 
passage out of Mrs. Kemble’s records 
concerning my father’s lectures, al- 
though it may have already been quoted 
by others. 

I met Thackeray at Miss Perry's at 
dinner, a few days before he began his 
course of lectures on the English Essayists, 
and he asked me to come and hear him, 
and told me he was so nervous about it, 


that he was afraid he should break 
down. ... 


He was to lecture at Willis’s Rooms, in 


the same room where I read ; and going 
thither before the time for his beginning, | 
found him standing like a forlorn, discon- 
solate giant in the middle of the room, 
gazing about him. “Oh Lord,” he ex- 
claimed, as he shook hands with me, “ I’m 
sick at my stomach with fright!” I spoke 
some words of encouragement to him, and 
was going away, but he held my hand like 
a seared child, crying, “Oh, don’t leave 
me!” “But,” said I, ‘ Thackeray, you 
mustn’t stand here. Your audience are 
beginning to come in ;” and I drew him 
from the middle of the chairs and benches, 
which were beginning to be occupied, into 
the retiring-room adjoining the lecture- 
room, my own reading having made me 
perfectly familiar with botn. “Oh,” he 
said, “if I could only get at that con- 
founded thing [his lecture], to have a 
last look at it!” ‘ Where is it?” said I. 
“Oh, in the next room on the reading- 
desk.” ‘ Well,” said I, “if you don’t like 
to go in and get it, I'll fetch it for you.” 
And remembering well the position of 
my reading-table, which had been close to 
the door of the retiring-room, I darted in, 
hoping to snatch the manuscript without 
attracting the attention of the audience, 
with which the room was already nearly 
full. I had been used to deliver my read- 
ings seated, at a very low table, but my 
friend Thackeray gave his lectures stand- 
ing, and had had a reading-desk placed on 
the platform, adapted to his own very tall 
stature, so that when I came to get his 
manuscript it was almost above my head. 
Though rather disconcerted, I was deter- 
mined not to go back without it, and so 
made a half jump anda clutch at the book, 
when every leaf of it (they were not fas- 
tened together) came fluttering separately 
down about me. I hardly know what I 
did, but I think I must have gone nearly 
on all fours in my agony to gather up the 
scattered leaves, and retreating with them, 
held them out in dismay to poor Thackeray, 
crying, “Oh, look, look what a dreadful 
thing I have done!” “ My dear soul,” said 
he “you couldn’t have done better for me. 
I have just a quarter of an hour to wait 
here, and it will take me albout that to page 
this again, and it’s the best thing in the 
world that could have happened.” 
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And so while my father was paging 
the manuscript, and our hearts were 
beating, the people kept coming in 
more and more quickly and filling up 
the places in front of us, behind us, 
all round us, settling down, unfasten- 
ing their wraps, nodding to each other. 
I was gazing at a lady who had taken 
off her bonnet and sat in a little 
Quaker cap just in front of me, when 
suddenly, there stood my father facing 
this great roomful. Though we had 
been waiting all the time, he came 
sooner than we expected. His voice 
sounded strained and odd for an 
instant, and I didn’t recognise it. 
“In treating of the English humorists 
of the eighteenth century, it is of the 
men rather than of their works,” so 
the strange voice began, and then 
almost immediately it softened and 
deepened and became his own: and at 
the same time as he stood there I 
realised that he looked just like him- 
self ; there was his waistcoat and his 
watch-chain, and my vague youthful 
spinnings, and chokings, and con- 
fusions began to subside. 

I was now glad the day of judgment 
hadn’t come. I don’t remember taking 
in one word after the first sentence, 
but sat staring and taking breath, 
and realising somehow that all was 
going well. Among other things I 
did notice, and do remember, the 
proud and happy look of light and 
relief in my grandmother’s face, and 
her beautiful grey eyes all shining, 
when the people applauded and the 
lecture was all over just as unex- 
pectedly as it had begun, and the 
lady in the Quaker cap tied her 
bonnet on again, and somebody said 
she was the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and the people were all talking and 
crowding up and shaking hands with 
the lecturer. Then came the happy 
drive home; Jackson made the horse 
gallop, and my father laughed and 
made real jokes, without any effort, 
and we laughed and enjoyed every 
jolt and turning on the way home this 
time. 

These lectures gradually became a 
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part of our everyday life, just as 
much as the books and the articles my 
father used to write, and the little 
printers’ boys waiting and swinging 
their legs in the hall. Young men’s 
Institutes and provincial agencies used 
to invite him to the north and to the 
south. He came and he went; some- 
times he read in the suburbs or at 
friends’ houses, at Mrs. Proctor’s and 
elsewhere ; once he read at home, at the 
request, I think, of his well-loved Mrs. 
Elliot and Miss Perry. Sometimes he 
took us with him when he was not going 
very far from home. To this day I can 
enjoy that glorious summer’s day we 
first spent at Oxford among the 
gardens and the gables, and where, 
with our host St. John Thackeray, 
we stood in the street outside watch- 
ing the backs of the audience pressing 
in to hear the lecture. 

One year my father told us that he 
was going away—he was going to 
America to give his lectures there ; he 
was going as soon as he had finished 
the book upon which he was engaged, 
and we were to spend the winter in 
Paris during his absence. “ I must re- 
place my patrimony,” he said, “and 
make some provision for your mother 
and for you, and you must go to my 
mother’s and spend the winter with 
her ; you must work as hard as you can 
while I am away, and consider your- 
selves at college in a fashion, and 
learn French and a little music to 
play me to sleep of an evening when I 
come home.” Alas! we neither of us 
could ever make enough music to 
send him to sleep, though I have often 
sent him out of the room. My hair 
used to stand on end, my fingers used 
to turn to stone when I tried to play 
to him ; even the things I liked best 
seemed to gooff the railsin some general 
catastrophe. 

America was farther away then than 
it is now, when a thousand Columbuses 
or Columbi (whatever the plural may 
be) cross the ocean week by week with 
a parting nod anda return ticket. That 
whole summer of 1854 seemed dark- 
ened by the coming separation. It 
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was along and burning summer ; even 
the shadows seemed burnt up, and so 
were the gardens at the back of the 
houses, and the brown turf and the 
avenues of Kensington Gardens, those 
gardens where that strange mist which 
is not quite fog nor quite real, nor 
even a fancy, but which has always 
seemed to me to be the very spirit of 
London itself, comes rising along the 
straight and formal distances. My 
father was hard at work finishing a 
book which some people still say is 
the best of all his books. People read 
it then, when it came out, and read it 
still and re-read it. He used to write 
in his study with the vine shading the 
two windows, and we used to do our 
lessons, or sit sewing and reading in 
the front room with the bow-window 
to the street ; and one day, as we were 
there with our governess, my father 
came in, in great excitement. ‘‘ There’s 
a young fellow just come,” said he ; 
“he has brought a thousand pounds 
in his pocket ; he has made me an offer 
for my book, it’s the most spirited, 
handsome offer, I scarcely like to take 
him at his word ; he’s hardly more than 
a boy, his name is George Smith ; he 
is waiting there now, and I must go 
back ;”’ and then, after walking once 
up and down the room, my father went 
away, and for the first time, a life-time 
ago, I heard the name of this good 
friend-to-be. When only the other day 
he bestowed a fortune on a little god- 
daughter, it all came back very vividly 
to my mind, 

A great many arrangements were 
made for the coming year’s absence ; 
there was a talk of letting the house, 
but it was only shut up with a couple 
of old servants to keep it. My father’s 
servants rarely left him. His old 
publishers gave him a silver punch- 
bowl, and his new publisher (I am 
writing of nearly half a century ago) 
gave him a_ beautiful despatch-box ; 
and this same good friend gave to my 
sister and to me a noble drawing of our 
father’s head by Samuel Lawrence to 
look at while he was away. Then we 
all set off and went abroad to rejoin 
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our grandmother and grandfather, and 
for a little while we travelled together, 
and then my father had to leave us. 
I can see him now as he stood beside 
a wooden column at some railway 
junction, Olten I think it was, and he 
stooped to kiss us; and then he vut 
us into our railway carriage, and we 
were carried off with heavy hearts 
while he stood looking at us fixedly, 
tall and straight, and the train scudded 
off. Somehow we never got used to 
these partings, though our father re- 
turned each time safe and in good 
spirits and pleased with his journey 
and its results. 

People can still walk through Ken- 
sington Square and look up at the 
house yet standing with its windows 
facing westward, in which Rachel 
Castlewood once dwelt, and where 
Colonel Esmond came, and where the 
Pretender also came in his blonde 
periwig and blue ribbon, and threw 
away,—so Colonel Esmond tells us—a 
kingdom for a passing fancy. In 
so looking they may well people the 
past with figures all touched with its 
colour, and yet so strangely living still, 
that as one reads one seems to have 
known them all. But any one who may 
try to follow the brilliant shades out 
of the precincts of Kensington Square 
and beyond Young Street, where the 
porters with the chairs must have 
passed, into the high road which leads 
to London, must be imaginative indeed 
to conjure up their remembrance any 
more. The King’s Arms, where the 
conspirators were assembled when 
King George was proclaimed, has 
vanished out of sight; its quiet gar- 
dens are piled up high with bricks and 
stories rearing like a new Babel to the 
sky. There are cities spreading where 
the market-gardens were flowering 
but yesterday, tramcars passing, en- 
gines whistling. I can scarcely imagine 
my father himself writing Esmond 
in such a chaos. Novels of the future 
will take place by telegram, in flats, 
in lifts, in metropolitan railways—they 
will whirl Ixion-like on perpetual 
bicycles and wheels. It is difficult to 
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imagine devotion such as Esmond’s 
continuing in this rapid sequence of 
events ; it seems as if new impulses, 
both physical and mental, must arise 
in such a multiplicity of impressions ; 
as if a new race must people the 
earth. Beatrix indeed might belong to 
these later times ; but Esmond and Lady 
Castlewood would seem strangely out 
of place. 

There is one part of London however 
which seems to me little changed, ex- 
cept indeed for the better, by the on- 
ward course of fashion and events ; and 
that is Chelsea, whither we used often to 
be sent as children, crossing the lanes 
and fields, and coming by a pond and 
a narrow street called Paradise Row 
into the King’s Road, and then after 
a few minutes’ walk to Cheyne Row, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle lived to 
the end of their lives, and which seems 
to all of us made living still by their 
dead footsteps. 

The old house in Cheyne Row is 
one of the first things I can remember 
when we came to London. Its still- 
ness, its dimness, its panelled walls, 
its carved banisters, and the quiet 
garden behind, where at intervals in 
the brickwork lay the tobacco-pipes all 
ready for use ; little Nero, the doggie, 
in his little coat, barking and trembling 
in every limb—it all comes before one 
with so much clearness that, although 
so much has been said about that home, 
I cannot omit all mention of a place 
which made so vivid a part of my early 
life. 

In the dining-room stood that en- 
chanting screen covered with pictures, 
drawings, prints, fashions, portraits 
without end, which my father liked so 
much ; up stairs was the panelled 
drawing-room with its windows to the 
street, and the portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell hanging opposite the win- 
dows. But best of all, there was 
Mrs. Carlyle herself, a living picture ; 
Gainsborough should have been alive 
to paint her; slim, bright, upright, 
welcoming, in her place. She looked 
like one of the grand ladies our father 
used sometimes to take us to call 
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upon. She used to be handsomely 
dressed in velvet and point lace. She 
sat there at leisure, and prepared for 
conversation. She was not familiar, 
but cordial, dignified, and installed in 
her corner of the sofa by one of the 
little tables covered with nicknacks 
of silver and mother-of-pearl. 

Almost the first time we ever went 
to see her we had walked to Chelsea 
through the snow, and across those 
lanes which have now become South 
Kensington, and when we arrived, 
numb and chilled and tired, we found 
in the dining-room below, standing 
before the fire, two delicious hot cups 
of chocolate all ready prepared for us, 
with saucers placed upon the top. “I 
thought ye would be frozen,” said she, 
and the hot chocolate became a sort of 
institution. Again and again she has 
sat by, benevolent and spirited, superin- 
tending our wintry feasts, inviting our 
confidences, confiding in us to a certain 
degree. 

She used to tell us many of the 
stories which have since come into 
print. She was never weary of dis- 
coursing of “Carlyle,” of his genius, 
his dyspepsia, of quoting his sayings. 
“If you wish for a quiet life,” she 
used to say, “never you marry a 
dyspeptic man of genius.” I remem- 
ber she used to tell us, when he first 
grew a beard, how all the time he had 
saved by ceasing to shave he spent 
wandering about the house, and be- 
moaning that which was amiss in the 
universe. As children we did not 
have much of Carlyle’s company ; if 
he came in and sat down in the arm- 
chair, which was his on the opposite 
side to the sofa, we immediately went 
away; but the sense of his presence 
overhead in the study distinctly added 
to our enjoyment while he remained 
up stairs. Mrs. Carlyle used to tell us 
of her early life, of her love for 
study. Many of her admonitions 
and friendly warnings have re- 


mainedinmy memory. Once, looking 
expressively at me with her dark eyes, 
she began to speak of self-control. 
“We have all,” she said, “a great deal 
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more power over our minds than it is at 
all the fashion to allow, and an infinity 
of resource and ability to use it. 
There was a time in my own life,” she 
said, “ when I felt that unless I strove 
against the feeling with all my strength 
and might I should be crazed outright. 
I passed through that time safely ; I 
was able to fight it out and not to 
let myself go. People can help them- 
selves, that I am convinced of, and 
that fact is not nearly enough dwelt 
upon.” 

One day we went there; we were 
no longer children. I was a grown 
young lady, keeping a diary at the 
time, in which I find the following 
record of a brown-paper parcel :—‘‘ To 
Mrs. Carlyle’s, where we found Lady 
Stanley of Alderley just leaving the 
room ; then Mrs. Carlyle, taking up 
the talk again, immediately began 
speaking enthusiastically about Adam 
Bede, which had just come out. She 
had written to the author, she said ; 
she had received grateful messages 
from him in reply. She said that Mr. 
Carlyle quite declined reading the book, 
and when she expressed a hope that it 
might be sent to her, ‘ What should he 
send itto yow for? ’he said. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t he send it?’ she answered ; 
‘he sent me the first.’ ‘You are just 
like all weemen,’ said he. (Mrs. Carlyle 
always says weemen.) ‘ You are 
always forming unreasonable expecta- 
tions.’ ” 

We were going away, for we heard 
a ring at the bell, which seemed to 
betoken fresh visitors. Then the door 
opened, and in came, not visitors, but 
Charly the maid, carrying an unmis- 
takable publisher’s brown-paper parcel. 
Mr. Carlyle, who had followed her in, 
came and sat down upon the sofa. 
Mrs. Carlyle exclaimed and started 
forward. We opened our eyes in de- 
lighted partisanship ; the string was 
cut, and there sure enough were the 
three orange volumes of Adam Bede, 
sent with the author’s compliments. 

Here are two notes addressed to my 
father in the philosopher’s handsome 
cramped handwriting :— 
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Chelsea, 24th May, 1860- 

Alas, dear Thackeray, I durst as soon 

undertake to dance a hornpipe on the top 

of Bond Steeple, as to eat a white-bait din- 

ner in my present low and lost state! 

Never in my life was I at such a pass. 

You are a good brother man; and I am 

grateful. Pray for me, and still hope for 
me if you can, 

Yours ever, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, 26th May, 1860. 

Dear THACKERAY,—The thing I con- 
templated just now (or the nucleus of the 
thing) was a letter concerning that anecdote 
about Fontenoy, “ Faites feu, Messieurs,” 
on the part of the Engiish, with answer 
from the Gardes Francaises, *‘ Begin you, 
gentlemen ; wouldn’t do such a thing for 
the world!” My letter is from Lord 
Charles Hay, Captain of the Scots Fusiliers, 
main actor in the business ; it was sent me 
last year by LordGifford ; and I could have 
made a little story out of it which would 
have been worth publishing. 

But on applying to Lord Gifford, he 
(what he is himself, I believe, truly sorry 
for) cannot at present give me — 
So the poor little enterprise falls to no- 
thing again ; and I may be said to be in 
a state of ill-luck just now! 

If I ever in the end of this book have 
life left, you shall have plenty of things. 
But for the time being I can only answer 
de profundis to the above effect. 

Fair wind and full sea to you in this 
hitherto so successful voyage, for which 
the omens certainly are on all sides good. 
Your people do not send me a copy (since 
No. I.) ; but we always draw our purse 
upon it to the small extent requisite. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


These notes were written when the 
Cornhill was first started, an eventful 
time in our lives. 

Some voices are those which speak 
to us; others speak for us. The first 
belong to the immortals who dwell 
apart somewhere beyond the boun- 
daries of common life and muvods, and 
it is, perhaps, for that very reason they 
are best able to give utterance to 
oracles ; the others belong to humanity 
itself, and among these latter voices, 
who would not reckon Carlyle’s ! 

“T wish you could get Carlyle’s mis- 
cellaneous criticisms,’ wrote my father 
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in 1839, in a letter to his mother. “I 
have read a littlein the book. A nobler 
one does not live in-our language, I 
am sure, and one that will have such 
an effect on our ways of thought and 
prejudices. Criticism has been a party 
matter with us till now, and literature 
is a poor political lacquey. Please God 
we shall begin, ere long, to love art 
for art’s sake. It is Carlyle who has 
worked more than any other to give it 
its independence.” 

I went out with my father one even- 
ing in the winter of 1863, and as we 
were driving along in the dusk by the 
Serpentine we passed Carlyle walking 
across the park, and my father seeing 
him leant forward and waved his 
hands. “A great benevolent shower 
of salutations,” Carlyle called it, when 
he spoke in after days of this last 
meeting. 

After Mrs. Carlyle’s death, it was 
Carlyle that we used to go and see in 
the old drawing-room, which he took 
to inhabiting altogether. It was no 
surprise, when his history was told, to 
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realise that he had been sometimes 
cross and often contrary ; but that 
passion of tender love and remorse and 
devotion came as a revelation all the 
more moving that one had almost 
guessed it at times. It was when my 
own father died that something was 
revealed to us of his deep and tender 
feeling. 

After Carlyle himself was laid to 
rest 1 went for the last time to look 
at the house which I remembered all 
my life; my little boy was with me, 
and he began crowing and pointing to 
the old screen full of pictures, some of 
which his grandfather had drawn. It 
still stood in its place in the dining- 
room. From behind the old screen 
came Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, carrying 
her little Tom, who, seeing a fellow- 
baby, uttered three deep notes, and in 
them was some strange echo of the 
familiar voice that had filled the house 
so long, and reached how far beyond 
its walls ! 


ANNE RITCHIE. 











FAIZULLAH. 


He was beating his wife : an occupa- 
tion which annihilates time, dissolves 
the crust of culture, and reduces 
humanity in both hemispheres to a 
state of original sin. It is therefore 
immaterial what Faizullah and Haiyat 
Bibi did or said during the actual 
chastisement, for they behaved them- 
selves as any other couple in the same 
circumstances would have done ; that 
is to say after the manner of two 
animals, one injured in his feelings, 
the other in her body. 

She screamed vociferously, but for 
all that took her punishment with 
methodical endurance ; indeed, there 
was a distinct air of duty on both sides 
which went far towards disguising the 
actual violence. Finally he let her 
drop, decisively but gently, in one of 
the dark corners of the low window- 
less room, and laid aside the bamboo in 
another. From a third crept an older 
woman, silent but sympathetic, carry- 
ing a lotah full of water with which 
she administered comfort to the crushed 
victim. Faizullah Khan watched the 
gradual subsidence of his wife’s sobs 
with evident satisfaction. 

“ Hast had enough for this time, O 
Haiyat ?” he asked mildly. “Or shall 
I catch thee peeping through the door 
at the men-folk again like a cat after 
a mouse? True, ‘tis the way thou 
caughtest me for a husband, Light of 
mine Eyes ; but I will have none of it 
with other men. Or rather, thou shalt 
pay for the pleasure. Ay! every 
time, surely as the farmer pays the 
usurer for having a good crop. And if 
there be more than peeping, then I 
will kill thee. Think not to escape as 
4 mere noseless one ; some may care to 
keep a maimed wife, secure that none 
will seek her; but not I, Faizullah 
Khan, Belooch of Birokzai. Did I not 
marry thee. O Haiyat, Marrow of my 


Bones, because of thy fair face? Then 
what good wouldst thou be to me with- 
out a nose? Therefore be wise, my 
heart, or I shall have to kill thee some 
day.” 

“The sahibs will hang thee in pig- 
skin if thou dost,” whimpered the 
woman vindictively. ‘“ Yea, I would 
die gladly to see thee swing like the 
wild beast thou art !” 

The sense of coercion was evidently 
passing away, nor were there wanting 
signs that ere long tears would be 
dried at the flame of wrath fast kind- 
ling in Haiyat’s big black eyes. Fai- 
zullah, standing at the open door, 
through which the yellow sunshine 
streamed in a broad bar of light, looked 
across the mud roof of the lower story, 
past the sandy stretches and broken 
rocky distance to where a low line of 
serrated blue mountains blocked the 
horizon. They were the Takt-i-Sulei- 
man, and beyond their peaks and passes 
lay Beloochistan. 

“There are no sahibs yonder,” he 
said stretching his right hand towards 
the hills ; “no one to come between a 
man and his right of faithful wife. 
God knows I am ready for my father’s 
house again ; ‘tis only thy beauty, Skin 
of my Soul! Core of my Heart! that 
keeps me dawdling here a stranger in 
the house of mine ancient enemies. 
Why wilt thou not come with me to 
the mountains, O Haiyat?”’ 

“T am not a wild beast as thou art,” 
she retorted still with speech checked 
by sobs. “I will stay here and get 
thee swung, for the sathib-logues wor- 
ship a woman away over the black 
water and do her bidding. They will 
fill thy mouth with dirt, and burn thy 
body, and curse thy soul to the 
nether—” 

“Nay! innermost Apple of mine 
Eye! do I, not worship thee? And art 
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thou not a Belooch also by race, though 
thy people have dug the grave of their 
courage with the plough, and tethered 
their freedom beside their bullocks ? 
They were not always dirt-eaters, 
mean-spirited, big-bellied——”’ 

“ Hai! Hai!” That was the be- 
ginning of the storm. What followed 
dvove big Faizullah into the court 
below, where the voices of the two 
women ceased to be articulate ; for it 
is one thing to beat the wife of your 
bosom in order to correct a trifling 
indiscretion, another to deny her and 
her attendant the right of subsequent 
abuse. So he smoked his pipe placidly, 
and amused himself with polishing his 
well-beloved sword which he kept in 
detiance of the Arms-Act. 

The poorer women of the village 
nodded at each other as the shrill 
clamour, floating over the high en- 
circling wall, reached the well where 
they came to draw water. 

“The stranger hath big hands,” 
chuckled one ; “yet are they smaller 
than Haiyat’s eye. That comes of 
being a widow so long.” 

“There will be murder some day, 
mark my words!” muttered an old hag 
with a toothless leer. ‘“ What else 
canst thou expect from a Belooch of 
Birokzai? Peace/ Peace! that is 
what our men say nowadays. In my 
time, if a man of his race had laid a 
tinger on a woman of ours, there would 
have been flames over the border, and 
blood enough to quench them after- 
wards. But they are afraid of the 
sahibs and the pigskin; not so Fai- 
zullah ; he is of the old sort knowing 
how to keep his wife.” 

“ He will not keep her for all that, 
mai,” sneered a strapping girl, who by 
the handsome water-vessels she carried 
showed herself to be a servant in one 
of the richer houses. “ We shall get 
her back some day, despite her father- 
in-law’s wickedness in letting her 
marry a good-for-nothing soldier, just 
because of keeping a hold on her 
jewels.” 

“Hold on their honour, O thou 
false tongue!” shrilled another of the 
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group. “The daughter of thy house 
would have brought shame on ours. 
She needed a fierce one to keep her 
straight.” 

“* After the man, woman, thy house 
gave her first, O depraved tongue that 
tasteth not the truth! Hadst thy 
people sent her back, our house would 
have kept her safe enough.” 

* And her jewels doubtless—” 

So the war of words begun on the 
top story of Faizullah’s house found 
its way into the narrow village street, 
and thence into many a mud-walled 
courtyard where the women set down 
the pots of water and rested them- 
selves in wrangling. It even went 
further, for in not a few of them, 
when the men came back from their 
day’s work in the fields, the subject of 
Haiyat Bibi’s peeping eyes and coveted 
jewels gave rise to slow, deliberate 
conversation over the evening pipe. 
Faizullah was right to beat her, of 
course ; on that point all were agreed. 
The rest was open to argument, and 
had been so any time these last two 
years, ever since the bold Belooch of 
Birokzai, on his way home from short 
service in a frontier regiment, had 
halted in his retreat at the sight of a 
pair of big black eyes behind the chink 
of a door. Long before that, however, 
the question as to whether those 
jewels of Haiyat Bibi’s were to come 
back with her in search of a new 
bridegroom among her own relations, 
or to remain with her in her late 
husband’s family, had greatly exercised 
the minds of this little village, which 
lay, as it were, safely tucked away 
between the sheets of sand in the bed 
of the Indus and the soft pillow-like 
curves of the rising ground. It was 
given to be excited over trifles, this 
far-away, peaceful-looking cluster of 
mud huts; for beneath the newly 
acquired placidity of the peasant which 
its inhabitants presented on the sur- 
face, the lawlessness of the border 
bravo remained ready for any emer- 
gency. On the whole, however, it 
afforded a beautiful example of the 
civilising effects of agriculture, and 
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as such figured in many reports having 
as their object the glorification of 
British rule. Consequently it was 
watched with jealous eyes by the 
district and police officials who felt 
their sheet-anchor of reference would 
be gone, did any serious crime occur 
to throw discredit on the converted 
community. Despite this constant 
care, the village might have been 
situated in the moon for all the 
authorities knew of the petty intri- 
gues, the hopes and fears, which formed 
the mainspring of its life. Even the 
ordinary human interests of its in- 
habitants were all too low in tone and 
insignificant to secure alien sympathy. 
So Haiyat Bibi’s peeping eyes and her 
Delhi-made jewels were disturbing ele- 
ments unknown to those who signed the 
monthly criminal reports with placid 
self-satisfaction at their own success 
in securing virtue. Even when, egged 
on by the family, her best-looking 
male cousin made bids for possession 
of both these charms in various 
underhand ways, the consequent 
employment of Faizullah Khan’s 
marital discipline did not resound so 
far as the hakam’s ears. - 

Therefore it was an unpleasant sur- 
prise when, some six weeks after the 
original homily against peeping, the 
significant red envelope which pro- 
claims the shedding of blood found its 
way into the Deputy Commissioner’s 
mail-bag, and brought the news of 
Haiyat Bibi’s murder by her husband, 
and his subsequent flight to the hills. 
Furthermore it was reported by the 
sergeant of police, whose very writing 
showed signs of trepidation, that the 
whole village was in an uproar, and he 
himself quite unable to cope with the 
situation. As luck would have it, 
some eighty miles of desert and allu- 
vial land lay between the excited 
village and the fountains of law and 
order; for when the red envelope 
arrived, the responsible officials were in 
camp at the other end of the dis- 
trict. Nearly a week passed ere they 
could arrive on the scene, and by that 
time the villagers had sworn to renew 
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a blood-feud which in past days had 
thriven bravely between their clan 
and that of the murderer. They 
were in fact on the point of turning 
their ploughshares into swords; an 
example which is dangerously contagi- 
ous among the border tribes. Owing 
therefore to the necessity of persuading 
the people to trust the far-reaching 
arm of the law for revenge, instead of 
seeking it for themselves, the actual 
murder itself dropped into compara- 
tive insignificance. Indeed the details 
of the crime were meagre in the ex- 
treme, though the evidence of previous 
jealousy on the husband’s part, even 
to the point of grievous hurt, was 
copious. Nor did the family of the 
murdered woman’s late husband hesi- 
tate to accuse her blood-relations of a 
deliberate attempt to seduce her from 
the path of virtue, in order to bring 
about a poisoning of the bold Faizul- 
lah, and a subsequent transference of 
her affection, and her jewels, to a more 
suitable husband. Inquiry, indeed, 
opened up such a vista of conflicting 
rascality that the district-officer was 
fain to draw a decent veil over it by 
accepting the result ; namely, that on 
a certain specified night, between cer- 
tain specified hours, Faizullah Khan, 
not content with having beaten his wife 
to the verge of death during the day, 
had stealthily completed his devilish 
work, dragged the corpse of his victim 
a mile or two from the village, 
stripped it of ornament, and left it to 
be devoured by jackals and hyenas. 
In support of which statements, 
gruesome remains, found it was said 
some days after the woman’s disap- 
pearance, were produced and sworn to 
vociferously by all. Relics of this 
sort are apt to be somewhat indefinite ; 
this objection, however, was met by 
the subsequent discovery of portions 
of Haiyat Bibi’s clothing, and a golden 
earring which the murderer had evi- 
dently dropped in his flight. The 
latter whetted the desire for re- 
venge to a point, for, as the district- 
officer sorrowfully admitted to himself, 
the old-fashioned wrath at injury to 
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their women, so conspicuous among 
these border clans, was now freely 
intermixed with that greed of gold 
which civilisation brings in its wake. 
Finally, since nothing else could be 
done, a reward of two thousand rupees 
was put upon the capture of one 
Faizullah Khan, Belooch of Birokzai, 
accused of murdering his wife and 
stealing her jewels, value twelve hun- 
dred rupees. In addition, vague 
promises were made that on the next 
punitive expedition into the mountains 
an eye would be kept on the escaped 
criminal’s particular village, and some 
indemnity exacted. There the matter 
rested peacefully, and so, on the whole, 
did the village, though the friction 
between the blood-relations of the 
murdered woman and her connections 
by marriage remained a fruitful source 
of petty disturbance. 

“ There is something odd about that 
case,” remarked a new magistrate 
when some fresh complaint of quarrel 
came in for settlement. “ It is always 
more satisfactory to have a real, whole 
body ; but when there is neither corpse 
nor criminal it is useless depending 
on facts at all.” The police-ofticer, 
however, declared, that having person- 
ally conducted the inquiry, no mistake 
in either facts or conclusions was 
possible. 

Eighteen months passed by and 
early spring was melting the snows on 
that great rampart of hills which, 
properly guarded, would make the 
rich plains of India impregnable to a 
western foe. The border land was 
astir, its officials busy, for the long- 
talked-of punitive expedition was 
about to thread its way through the 
peaks and passes, bearing the rod 
which teaches respect, and perhaps 
fidelity. On the outermost skirts of 

sritish territory the district-oflicer sat 

in front of his tent writing a rose- 
coloured report on the progress of 
education. It was long overdue 
owing to the pressure of martial pre- 
parations, so he was in a hurry and 
superlatives came fast. 

“A Belooch from beyond the border 
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is seeking the Presence with insist - 
ence,” pleaded a deferential myrmidon. 

“Let him come,” was the prompt 
reply ; and the pen, laid aside, rolled 
over, blotting the last sentence. What 
matter? Reports have various values, 
and the Belooch might bring informa- 
tion that would make force more 
forcible. 

An old soldier by the look of him, 
tall and well set up, with merry brown 
eyes and a determined face. He 
brought himself to the salute gravely. 
** May the life of the Presence be pro- 
longed and may his gracious ears bear 
with a question. Is it true that the 
armies of the Lord of the Universe 
march against the village of one 
Faizullah of Birokzai?” 

“The armies of the Kaiser-i-Hind 
march against all thieves and mur- 
derers, no matter who they are.” 

“The words of the Presence are 
just altogether. Yet may the Pro- 
tector of the Poor bear with this 
dust-like one. Is it true that he who 
brings Faizullah captive will receive 
two thousand rupees reward ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ Wah illah! The purse of the great 
Queen is big if the long tongue of_ the 
Presence wags in it so freely. The 
sum is great.” 

“The crime is great. He murdered 
his wife; besides, he stole twelve 
hundred rupees’ worth of jewels.” 

The smile of contempt which had 
crept into the listener's face at the 
first part of the sentence gave place 
to afrown at the sequel. “The Pres- 
ence says it; shall it not be true?” 
he remarked with deference after a 
pause. ‘“ Nevertheless the sum exceeds 
the purchase. Does not the price of 
the calf buy the cow also?! There 
is no wisdom in a bad bargain.” 

The Deputy Commissioner looked at 
the new comer sharply. “ Doubtless ; 
yet none have given the man up, though 
all know we will keep our threat of 
burning the village next month.” 

The sudden clenching of the slender, 

' In India the cow will not give milk if 
separated from her calf. 
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nervous hands, and quick inflation of 
the nostrils convinced the Englishman 
that there was an envoy prepared with 
concessions, but asking for some in 
return. 

“The Presence hath said it, shall 
it not be true?” came the urbane 
reply. ‘Yet we Beloochees do not 
give up our friends readily. Still 
Faizullah is no friend of mine, so for 
twelve hundred rupees I will bring 
him to the Presence, dead or alive, if 
his honour pleases.” 

The Deputy Commissioner stared. 
“ But the reward is two thousand ; why 
do you ask less ¢” 

‘The price of the calf is the price 
of the cow, Huzoor! I lack but one 
thing, and the sum is enough for the 
purchase. Am I a pig of baniah to 
till my stomach with rupees I cannot 
digest? Nevertheless the task is hard, 
and those who go near violence may 
suffer violence. What good then 
would the money be to me if [I were 
dead ?” 

Like many of his race he had a 
curiously round mellow voice that 
seemed to linger over the slow, stately 
periods as he went on- deliberately. 
“‘ Surely God will reward the Presence 
for his patience! But a man’s son is 
as himself. And I havea son, Huzoor, 
a babe in his mother’s arms,—may the 
Lord bring him safe to man’s estate! 
If the great Purveyor of Justice would 
cause a writing to be made setting 
forth that my son is as myself, and 
my earnings as his earnings,—nay, 
surely the Presence will have the best 
bliss of Paradise reserved for it spe- 
cially! And if the munificent Keeper 
of the Purse of Kings would cause 
the twelve hundred rupees to be set 
apart from this day in the hands of 
some notable banker—not that this 
slave doubts, but the Presence knows 
tlie guile of all women, and that 
all men are born of women and 
therefore guileful. It knows also that 
without the hope of money naught 
but the stars in heaven will move; 
and if I say, ‘Lo, I will give, when 
I have it,’ who will listen? But if I 


say, ‘Lo! there it is safe, do my 
bidding and take it,’ ’tis a different 
matter. If, therefore, the Presence 
will do this, his slave will bring Fai- 
zullah, Belooch of Birokzai, to him 
alive or dead, and there will be no 
need to burn the village.” 

“ And the jewels?” 

Once more the frown came quick. 
“Tf I bring Faizullah to the Halls of 
Justice alive, surely the mightiness of 
the Presence will make him speak. If 
I bring him dead, can this slave follow 
him and find speech in the silence 
of the grave? Say! is ita bargain ? 
Yes or no?” 

The anxious brevity of the last 
question showed the sincerity of the 
man more than all his measured words, 
and after some further parley, the 
conditions were arranged. That is to 
say, the sum of twelve hundred rupees 
was forthwith to be paid into the 
hands of a responsible third party, 
and the informer was to bring Fai- 
zullah to the Deputy Commissioner 
dead or alive, before reprisals had 
been taken on the village, when, even 
if he lost his life in the capture, the 
reward was to be paid to his heirs and 
assigns. He positively refused to give 
either name or designation, asserting 
with the measure of sound common 
sense which characterised all his 
utterances, firstly, that no one would 
know if he gave a false one; secondly, 
that if he failed to keep his promise 
he would prefer to remain in oblivion ; 
thirdly, that if he did succeed in 
bringing Faizullah to book, the Pres- 
ence would be sure to recognise his 
servant and slave. Thus he departed 
as he came, a nameless stranger. 

Three days after an excited crowd 
rode pell-mell into the magistrate’s 
compound, ‘“ Huzoor!/ we have found 
him! we have found him!” rose a 
dozen voices, as the more influential 
men of the party crushed into the 
office room. 

“Who?” 

“Faizullah the Belooch! Faizullah 
the murderer! The reward is ours, 
praise be to God and to your honour’s 
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opulence. Wah, the glad day! Wah, 
the great day!” 

“ Salaam alaikowm, Friend of the 
Poor Man!” came an urbane voice 
from their midst. “The dust-like slave 
of the Presence hath kept his word. 
Behold! I bring to you Faizullah Khan, 
Belooch of Birokzai, alive, not dead.” 

A sudden hush fell on the jostling 
crew as the prisoner raised his fettered 
hands in grave obeisance and then 
solemnly, vigorously, spat to right and 
left ere he began: “ Snakes gorged to 
impotence by their own greed! Bul- 
locks with but one set of eyes to seven 
stomachs! Listen! whilst I recount 
the tale of your infamies to the ear of 
this wise judge. Huzoor / I am Faizul- 
lah, husband of the virtuous Haiyat, 
mother of my son, dwelling content in 
the house of my father. Yea! it is 
true. For her jewels’ sake her father- 
in-law bound me by promises, when 
he found me caught in the meshes. 
So for her sake I stayed in a strange 
land, and the fields and the jewels 
were ashis. Then the old man yonder, 
her uncle, wrath at the marriage, set 
his son to beguile her ; so I beat her 
till she had no heart to be beguiled. 
For all that they would not cease from 
evil ways. Therefore said I to her 
father-in-law : ‘Let me go, for surely 
if I stay thy daughter-in-law will have 
to die some day, and then her blood- 
kin willclaim all. Let me go in peace 
with the Core of my Heart ; but keep 
thou the jewels, for I have no need of 
them.’ So in the night, he consenting, 
I crept away with her in my arms, 
for she had eaten her full of the bamboo 
that day, and could not walk. The 
Presence knows what came next—how 
they called me murderer and thief, her 
blood-kin claiming the land, her father- 
in-law denying that he had the jewels 
—and I nursing her to health in the 
mountains! Huzoor/ the sahib-logues 
are like eagles. They look at the Sun 
of Justice and see not the maggots it 
breeds in carrion like these men. Yet 
what cared I, away in the hills, what 
men called me here, save that my 
house wept for her jewels, and I 
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knew not how to get them ; for the 
reward was heavy and oaths are cheap 
in your land. Then came word that 
the armies of the Lord of the Universe 
were to march on this slave's village, 
and I said, ‘ What is life to me? I will 
try and speak them fair.’ The Presence 
knows what came next. When the 
paper concerning the twelve hundred 
rupees had been writ, I knew that my 
house would have her rights anyhow, 
even if the eyes of the Just Judge were 
blinded by false oaths, or that I came 
dead into the Presence. So I said by 
message to the carrion: ‘ Dispute no 
longer among yourselves. Let me 
buy the jewels at the price ye have 
put onthem. Let one take the money 
and the other the land, or half-and-half. 
Only give me the jewels, and say in 
the Court of Justice,—-“ Lo! we were 
mistaken! Faizullah hath not killed 
his wife. He nursed her back to life, 
and she hath a right to the jewels and 
her son after her. But the land is 
ours by agreement.”’ And to this 
they said ‘ yea’ guilefully. But when 
I went to the village, trusting them 
not at all, they seized me and brought 
me hither for the reward, not knowing 
that the Presence had deigned to cast 
his gracious eye on this poor man 
before, and that the reward was for 
me,or my son. It is spoken. Let the 
Presence decide !”” 

Nothing is more surprising than 
the rapidity with which a got-up case 
breaks down when once the judge is 
seen to have an inkling of the truth. 
Sauve qui peut is then the motto; es- 
pecially when nothing more is to be 
gained from consistency. Haiyat’s 
relations professed themselves both 
astonished and overjoyed at her return 
to life, and before the inquiry was over 
had arranged for the discovery of the 
jewels, which were found carefully 
hidden away in the house of Haiyat 
Bibi’s female attendant, who had died 
of cholera the year before ; an ingeni- 
ous incident productive of injured 
innocence to all the living. 

“ It has not emptied the purse of the 
great Queen after all,” said Faizullah 
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with a broad smile, as he stood beside 
the Deputy Commissioner on the crest 
of a hill, and pointed to a terraced 
village on the opposite side of the 
valley. “Nor hath the house of the 
poor suffered ; for the dwelling of this 
slave will not burn.” 

The jewels were in a bundle under 
his arm, and he was taking leave of 
the expedition he had accompanied so 
far. He turned to go, then suddenly 
saluted in military fashion. ‘If this 
dust-like one might give freedom to his 
tongue for a space, the wisdom of ex- 
perience might reach the ear of those 
above it. Yea, of asurety the patience 
of the Presence is beyond praise! 
Huzoor! if the reward writ in the 
police-stations had been for me, alive 
or dead, peace would have been beyond 
my fate, for the great mind of the 
Protector of the Poor will perceive 
that a man hath no power against false 
oaths when once his own tongue is 
stilled by death ; and that even the 
justice of kings avails little when the 
case has been decided already. Let 
this memory remain with the sahibs, 
‘Peace bringeth Plenty, and Plenty 
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bringeth Power.’ So it comes that 
false oaths are easy under the rule of 
the Presence.” 

That was his farewell. 

The snow still lay low, but the or- 
chards were ablaze with blossom as, 
next morning, the little force led by 
white faces straggled peacefully along 
the cobbled ledges of the steep village 
lane. On either side strips of garden 
ground, where the heart-shaped leaves 
of the sweet yam pushed from the 
brown soil, led up to the low houses, 
backed by peach and almond trees and 
festooned by withered gourds. On the 
steps leading to a high-perched dwelling 
overhanging the lane, stood Faizullah 
Khan with a sturdy youngster in his 
arms. The Deputy Commissioner 
happening to come last and alone, 
stopped to look at the child with kindly 
eyes. As he did so » door above 
was set ajar, and through the chink he 
caught a glimpse of a singularly beau- 
tiful pair of black eyes and a flash of 
jewels. 

“It is my house, Hwuzoor,” said 
Faizullah with rather a sheepish grin. 
“T gave her leave to peep this time.” 














A SCHOOL FOR 
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“ A jolly place,” said he, ‘‘ in times of old ! 
But something ails it now ; the spot is cursed.” 


Ow all sides is heard the complaint 
that humour is in its decay, and 
dulness on the increase, more especi- 
ally umong the poorer classes, and in 
village life. And this new disease, 
like many others of the present day, 
is no sooner suspected, than it is 
overdone with remedies more or less 
chimerical, while genuine alarm is 
beginning to be felt that to all our 
piping in the wmarket-place the 
children will not dance. The accusa- 
tion that England is no longer merry, 
if true, may cause regret, but it ought 
not to create surprise. Having 
educated (on compulsion) the working- 
man to the last pitch of dulness and 
satiety, he is now to be amused and 
interested, if possible, by contract. 
We wonder (not that he is likely to 
be offered the choice) which mode of 
treatment he will prefer. Probably, 
after a course of elementary lectures 
on science, an invitation to join the 
Sixth Standard in learning shorthand, 
and to take twelve lessons in the 
Tonic sol-fa notation in order to 
personally assist in “ Pleasant 
Evenings for the People,” he will 
feel that these national jokes would 
throw a gloom over any community, 
and that he is not to blame if they 
have affected his own natural cheer- 
fulness. 

Delusions as a rule die hard; yet 
surely some day we shall abandon the 
pretence that the British workman’s 
habits, tastes, opinions, and ideals of 
enjoyment are identical with his 
employer’s. At present he is under- 
going a process of petting such as no 
community could experience without 
developing the natural infirmities of a 
spoiled child. Thanks to all the 
efforts to improve their condition, the 





labourers are too taken up with their 
own grievances to wish to be gay. A 
little knowledge may or may not be a 
dangerous thing, but it is an unsettling 
thing. From the beginning of the 
world, side by side with the Tree of 
Knowledge, has grown the bitter herb 
of Discontent. The nation, like Frank- 
enstein, is confronted with a self- 
constructed problem,—a monster of 
its own making. The Son of the Soil 
seemed, so to speak, a natural product, 
but what is to be done with the Child 
of the Lecture-Hall? Village life 
twenty years ago, with its local 
interests, its absorbing questions of 
crops and seasons, its animal charges 
to tend, and its combined freedom and 
leisure, we should have thought 
peculiarly free from the ennui of 
crowded cities with their stereotyped 
work and play alike. According to 
Mr. Ruskin the time is to come when 
the world will discover that, “ To watch 
the corn grow and the blossoms set, 
to draw hard breath over ploughshare 
and spade, to think, to love, to hope, 
to pray” (we fear he includes “ to 
read”’), “are the things that make 
men happy.” State-aided amusements 
will defer such an attitude of mind 
indefinitely. It is especially noticeable 
of the growing public activity of 
women that they consider novelty of 
any sort a sovereign panacea for all 
evils, and, in their anxiety to amelio- 
rate the condition of the very poor, 
they have lately brought themselves 
to believe more amusement the uni- 
versal remedy for the short-comings 
of the cottage home. It is perhaps 
only natural. We have ourselves 
never felt any doubt but that one of 
the most powerful of the serpent’s 
arguments was that which appealed to 
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Eve’s desire for “a little change.” 
Adam, we have always been able to 
picture to ourselves as contented as 
could be, surveying his first crops, 
and tending his various charges, as 
good as gold, as the children say, but 


Eve evidently felt “dull.” This it 
may be premised is a state of mind 
and life that no amusements, however 
varied, can permanently relieve. The 
proof of this is that the upper classes, 
as a rule, have hitherto been the only 
sufferers from the disorder of dulness 
(the meaning of which, according to 
the dictionary, it might be a wholesome 
exercise to seek); and it is the upper 
classes, from their advantage of leisure 
and wealth, who have had every 
opportunity of combating the disease. 
It would be too much, we fear, to 
expect of our philanthropists to take 
this lesson to heart. Hodge, however, 
in spite of his popularity, has a little 
common sense left, and is endowed with 
more powers of observation than he 
is commonly credited with. He knows 
very well that the whole condition of 
village life and of cottage homes is 
completely changed; and he has 
realised long ago that the strongest, if 
most innocent, factor in the change is 
the very education from which so 
much was hoped. The most perfunc- 
tory attendance at the dames’ school 
relieved the mothers of part of their 
responsibilities, and also laid the 
flattering unction to their souls that 
the “three R’s,” the utility, nay, the 
necessity of which nobody would deny, 
were being duly taught and learned. 
But the three R’s had this inestimable 
advantage over the present system, 
that they were more easily learned 
and more quickly forgotten ; and once 
the puzzling duty of mastering them 
was discharged, the sturdy scholars 
could turn to what they considered 
{with some excuse) the real business 
of life. 

It would be useless now to consider 
whether compulsory education is an 
unmixed good, but it is equally useless 
to expect the same conditions of life 
as when parents were free agents. 
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Nearly all responsibility is taken 
from them; take a little more and 
they will find themselves regarded 
merely as the providers of so much 
raw material, to be prepared for use 
as the reigning government decrees. 
The writer can well remember village 
life as it used to be, before it was 
thought necessary for every labourer’s 
child to satisfy the Department in the 
’ologies. Temperament could then be 
taken into consideration ; and while 
some of a family “got learning” and 
took up the more ambitious trades, 
others troubled the Pierian spring not 
at all. “Polly,” you would be told, 
“is quick at her book, so we sends her 
to schule regular; but Susan won't 
never have no head for learning, so 
we keeps her at home to help, and 
she’s a rare little maid to work.” 
Now, both Polly and Susan must go 
through the educational mill, and 
poor Susan will be ground exceeding 
small before she is released. Depart- 
ments cannot recognise anything so 
unconstitutional as temperament. In 
the old days the home-interests were 
more identical for young and old, and 
the family was reared in an atmosphere 
of mutual help as of mutual struggle, 
both most important factors in the 
making of character. The boys grew 
up in almost full enjoyment of their 
birthright of fresh air and out-door 
employment, trotting sedulously at 
their father’s heels, as he pursued his 
daily avocation of ploughing and 
sowing or hedging and ditching, 
making early acquaintance with not 
only every bird, beast, and flower, but 
also with the farm animals and 
charges, and gaining a facility for 
tending them never acquired after 
early boyhood. Their most arduous 
duties were the taking of father’s 
dinner, or the keeping of birds off the 
newly-sown cornfields, up to the happy 
date when the petticoated urchin 
merged into gaitered boyhood, crack- 
ing his long whip in all the pride of 
promotion to the charge of horses and 
waggons that had long been the object 
of his highest ambition. The girls 














were kept at home at least part of 
every day to help the mother, and 
by dint of early training were past 
mistresses in the art of baking and 
washing, and mending and making, 
and could in turn bring up a family 
to be as deft as themselves. Help in 
all the multifarious duties of a poor 
man’s home was second nature, from 
minding the baby upwards, and it 
was certainly better for the babies, 
both present and to come. Now the 
neediest mother can see but little of 
her children after the early hour when, 
ill-fortified by a scanty breakfast, and 
with but poor furnishing for the 
mid-day meal, the whole family, 
above the tender age of five, must set 
off in all weathers to pass the rest of 
the working-hours in a hot and noisy 
schoolroom. It could not be a matter 
for wonder if they consider the study 
of botany in the higher Standards a 
poor exchange for the shouting freedom 
of green lanes and blossoming hedge- 
rows, or a slice of bread and bacon in 
the pocket a more convincing argument 
than the most elaborate thesis on the 
chemistry of foods. Old-fashioned 
people could tell the names, as well as 
the properties, of many flowers, and 
had a smattering of knowledge, almost 
intuitive, of pot-herbs and simples, 
and a certain degree of plant-lore was 
handed down from parents to children. 
All this is being fast forgotten, and 
the pretty country names and the old- 
world meanings, often of themselves a 
whole history in a word, are alike 
relegated to the lumber-room of the 
past, disappearing before the botany- 
manuals with their glib vocabulary as 
swiftly as aborigines in the track of 
civilisation. The modern Perdita 
would scarcely recognise her posy ; you 
must go back two generations at least 
for the names, and it is to be feared 
farther still for their derivations. 
“ Poor selly things,” said an old dame 
recently, “ they can none of ‘em do as 
they used. When I was a girl my 
mother would have stared to see the 
doctor’s carriage at the door so long as 
she could stir the yarb-pot; but it 
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sims as no one has their health now-a- 
days; they all larn themselves so 
onsatisfied, they’re forced to go to the 
towns to get ill.” And for the few 
who remain behind, the leisure, the 
ease, the carelessness of country life is 
gone. ‘The glorious time,” which 
Wordsworth sighed for, “when this 
imperial realm shall prize knowledge 
as her noblest wealth” is already upon 
us. But the imperial realm by no 
means stops at the “rudiments of 
letters,’’ nor has time to bestow much 
thought on “moral and _ religious 
truth.” Matthew Arnold’s poor child 
of nature need not wander in upon a 
Social Science Congress, in order to be 
dismayed at the dreary vista of 
spectacled women and men scant of 
hair. In any Government schoolroom 
he cares to look into, he may see 
spectacled boys and girls, while among 
their enforced teachers premature bald- 
ness would seem almost inseparably 
connected with extra subjects. It is 
perhaps unreasonable to expect that 
with so much to keep up inside the 
head anything can be successfully 
cultivated outside. 

It is complained of the smoking 
chimneys and cinder-strewn tracts of 
the manufacturing districts, that Eng- 
land is working itself black in the face. 
If in addition, it is being compelled to 
learn itself sad at the heart, its ultimate 
condition would seem to be deplorable 
indeed. And this is the reproach 
which our philanthropists are anxious 
to remove from our midst. Every 
month, almost every week, some work- 
ing-man’s recreation room, “with a 
platform for performances,”’ is opened. 
Plans of the kind are easily set on 
foot, but not so easily kept going. 
Funds are scanty, and will not run to 
more ambitious programmes than 
mediocre talent can supply. Do we 
not all know the kind of entertain- 
ment thought good enough to tempt 
Hodge’s pennies and sixpences out of 
his pocket for the local charities? The 
performers who are asked, not because 
they give any particular pleasure, but 
because it gives them particular 
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pleasure to be asked, and the deferen- 
tial applause that dare not be discrim- 
inating, though you may catch many a 
whispered criticism among an audience 
with whom familiarity has bred con- 
tempt. Then in the towns the Penny 
Reading (surely sacred to British occu- 
pation at home or abroad) or the cheap 
Evenings for the People hold their 
sway. They must not be too instruc- 
tive, must be bright and lively to 
attract, and finally find their own level 
in the buffoonery of comic songs in 
character, and are discontinued on 
principle by the vicar. It can hardly 
be too much insisted on that third-rate 
amusements educate nobody, not even 
third-rate people. When they are 
left to tind their own, it is a different 
matter. In diversions, as in other 
things, the old proverb of “all is fine 
that’s fit” holds good. 

But where are the old amusements 
gone—the observances that had their 
roots in every custom and tradition held 
dear since Christmas holly replaced the 
mistletoe’s dark rite, and that marked 
each season with its appropriate revel 
in its honour? The recollection is 
already dim of the Christmas mummers, 
with their house-to-house carols and 
quaintly decked-out singers, headed 
by old Father Christmas himself, with 
his stuffed bag of straw on his back, 
mask, and crooked stick, the village- 
clerk often the Coryphceus of the rustic 
throng. Where are the old floral 
usages of our country folk,—the pro- 
cession of the rush-bearing, the 
carrying of the palm-branches at the 
close of Lent, the cakes dutifully baked 
and offered on Mothering Sunday, 
the branch of oak scrupulously placed 
against the house door on Restoration 
Day, the May garland’s fragrant 
rounds, and then the crowning of the 
working year with the Harvest Home 
and the Harvest Supper? They are 
all but gone, gone with the flower- 
strewing, the well-dressing, the decking 
of houses with wreaths, and floors with 
rushes—certainly more cleanly as well 
as more lovely than their grimy succes- 
sors of well-worn rug or carpet. Not one 
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of these simple rites but showed how 
intimately bound up with daily country 
life were the flowers and plants which 
were once so cherished by the poor, 
that even their meanings furnished 
our older poets with a wealth of 
material for their Pastorals and Calen- 
dars, written to “frame, A dainty 
border round the shepherd’s name.” 
But rustic revels are no more ; village 
feasts are nothing if not political ; 
gatherings bring strife, and meetings 
mean debate. In no long time few 
will remember the old customs suf- 
ficently to use them, for the keeping 
of anything is a significant word, and 
embraces the keeping in the heart. 
No nation, no people,”can afford to 
lose the traditions of their forefathers. 
Belief does not long survive observance: 
religion cannot long withstand the 
smug toleration of a chartered half- 
hour ; and the pathos and spirit of the 
National School sing-songs are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Already 
some research is necessary to rescue 
old songs from oblivion of which the 
oral traditions have well-nigh passed 
away. Many such ditties, in the West 
of England especially, still exist, and 
their stirring, manly, and martial 
character have but little meaning for 
® generation that knows not war, 
unless it be the war of strikes—nor 
heroes other than their paid agitators, 
nor public spirit which is not lost in 
the dreary prate of utility. The alarm 
has been already struck, and there are 
efforts to gather up the fragments 
before it is too late. But the term 
revival, for what should never have 
been allowed to die, strikes but coldly 
on the ear. We can almost see the 
neat edition in which dialect songs, in 
the guise of modern English, will 
receive decent burial. The vocabulary 
at the end will be their chief mourner ; 
foot-notes will ring their death knell. 
Rather would we provide each grand- 
sire with a phonograph before which 
to tune his quivering lyre ; for there is 
no time to be lost over the chronicle and 
it should be indelible. The very occa- 
sions for which the songs were written 
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are as irretrievably of the past as the 
singers themselves. 

There is, we fancy, but one way in 
which real amusements can be brought 
back to our villages, and that is, not 
by providing them, but by joining in 
them heart and soul, just as they are. 
Where rich and poor meet together in 
all the different sports and pastimes, 
as well as the festivities of a parish, 
there is a common bond of union and 
# benefit conferred on both sides. If 
the rectory waggonette must leave the 
gates almost daily for tennis some 
miles off, and the squire’s daughters 
depend solely on a season in Mayfair 
for their gaieties, and on visitors from 
town for their society, there must per- 
force be a decline of interest in rural 
sports pure and simple. We say pure 
and simple advisedly, because from the 
very benevolence of those in authority, 
the fatal desire for perfection is but too 
apt to be, like /e mieux, the enemy of 
le bien. Country cricket (to take an 
instance of a game which stands first 
for providing healthily and happily 
for the long summer evenings) must 
be encouraged in the spirit of clan- 
ship, village against village, not by 
ransacking the neighbourhood for 
players, and even invoking professional 
help to make up “a winning side.” 
Pride in their own powers must be 
the key-note struck to induce interest. 
Superiority is always baffling to rustic 
skill. The home-played fiddle, the 
amateur band, the volunteer choir, 


have a spirit of diversion all their 
own, and untutored- mirth is shy of 
admitting any alien spirit of its crew. 
No doubt a reaction will set in, and 
Nature be allowed to have her way 
again. Let us help on independence 
and originality by fostering every- 
where we can every kind of harmless 
and invigorating outdoor sports, and 
always in preference to so-called accom- 
plishments. We shall be constantly 
told that training must tell at all 
points ; but old-fashioned service owed 
much of its thoroughness to concen 
tration, and the diffusion of even use- 
ful knowledge is not favourable to the 
single eye, while the study of the Fine 
Arts can never be friendly to the 
cottage hearth. To have endless pa- 
tience with every detail of the daily 
ménage, the less aspirations for the 
mastery of Art or Literature are in- 
dulged in the better; and efficiency 
in either will always be «a formidable 
rival to the more homely accomplish- 
ments of housewifery. Art is long, 
and the labourer’s day is already all 
too short to make enough of the 
scanty material at hand for the com- 
fort and well-being of life. It is the 
well nigh lost spirit of simple happiness 
and content that we wish to restore. 
The pleasures of life are still to be 
had, not, perhaps, for the asking, but 
certainly for the effort of making them 
for ourselves, and fortunately they are 
never more accessible thaa in their 
‘woodland dress.” 
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THERE is no class of institution 
which, from one point of view, enjoys 
so much of the public confidence as 
the general hospitals of London. 
The enormous amount of the work 
which they do, and the devotion with 
which the best medical and surgical 
skill in the country is gratuitously 
expended in their service, appeal at 
once to our imagination and to our 
sympathies. We all, indeed, feel, and 
rightly feel, that the closing at any 
time of the general hospitals would 
be nothing less than a _ national 
disaster. At the same time, a con- 
viction has been growing up during 
the past years, on the part of some 
members of the hospital staffs as 
well as of their critics, that the 
present position of the hospitals is not 
entirely satisfactory. One of the en- 
dowed hospitals has suffered severely 
from the depreciation of its property, 
while the voluntary institutions have 
felt an increasing difficulty in keeping 
their subscriptions up to such an 
amount as shall enable them to meet 
the ever-increasing demands made 
upon them. Without going into 
financial details we may safely say 
that in the case of the unendowed 
hospitals the annual subscriptions 
have not in recent years amounted to 
one-balf of their necessary expenditure. 
They are, indeed, as is proved by the 
evidence recently taken by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, princi- 
pally maintained by the legacies 
which they receive, and which may 
in any year amount to £100 or 
£100,000, and by large donations 
from unexpected quarters. The 
highly precarious nature of such 
support requires no proof. 

Is this state of things likely to 
improve if left to itself? It is to be 
feared not. In the present impatience 
of public opinion, in our restless 
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desire to find a panacea for all 
distress, and in our consequent 
anxiety to leave no experiment 
untried, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the benevolent to cease 


- supporting old-established institutions, 


and to give their guineas or their 
thousands to “some new thing.” The 
hostility so widely shown by the 
medical profession to special hospitals 
arises, as is pointed out in the report 
of the Lords’ Committee to which I 
have already referred, from the fact 
that numerous small hospitals for 
special diseases have been instituted 
by medical men for the purposes of 
their own advancement, and that 
such a course of action leads to the 
establishment of hospitals where they 
are not wanted, to waste of money 
incident to the creation of badly- 
managed and small institutions, and 
to the deception of the public by 
inducing them to subscribe to under- 
takings alleged to be of public benefit, 
but which are really mere schemes for 
private emolument, and also useless 
for teaching purposes. The Com- 
mittee is probably not far wrong when 
it expresses the opinion that if some 
method of organisation be not 
adopted, a time will come when it will 
be necessary for hospitals to have 
recourse either to government aid or 
to municipal subvention. Such a 
development may appear not un- 
desirable to some; but both the 
medical profession and those social 
economists who put more faith in 
private enterprise than in State 
control, would regard its necessity as 
a public calamity. 

The remedy suggested by the 
Lords’ Committee is the voluntary 
establishment of a central Board 
consisting of representatives of the 
hospitals, medical corporations, and 
medical charities. It would seek no 
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statutory powers. Its functions 
would be to receive endowments and 
donations for distribution to medical 
charities ; to report periodically upon 
the existing hospitals and upon all 
proposals for the foundation of new 
hospitals ; and to promote a proper 
system of accounts and audit co-opera- 
tion among the medical charities and 
between them and general charity. 

Whether the influence of such a 
Board would be sufficient to enable it 
to prevent the establishment of useless 
or unworthy hospitals, it were hard 
to say. But it may certainly be 
doubted whether the addition to the 
Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds 
of one more competitor in the art 
of begging would increase the total 
amount of subscriptions collected for 
the hospitals. The new body would 
undoubtedly be a dignified one, and 
would inspire confidence ; but it is not 
from any want of public confidence in 
the hospitals that these institutions 
are at present in need. The main 
causes of that need are to be found 
partly in the competition of other 
charitable undertakings ; and partly, 
as I venture to think, in facts, which 
necessitate our consideration of the 
problem from a very different point of 
view. 

Before leaving the subject, however, 
I should wish to make one remark. 
Suppose even that a large increase in 
subscriptions to the hospitals were 
secured, the relief would probably be 
merely temporary. The supply of 
charity creates a demand, and if the 
hospitals were enabled to expand their 
accommodation so as to offer prompt 
and comfortable treatment to their 
present out-patients, the numbers of 
the latter would increase. Persons 
whose time is of some value, and who 
are at present deterred by the delay 
and discomfort of the waiting-room, 
would then apply ; and we could not 
blame them for doing so. In a word, 
the only existing check on the number 
of applicants would be removed. 

In 1122, when Rahere founded St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, or a hundred 
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years later, when St. Thomas’s came 
into existence, the pooy had few sources 
of help to look to in times of sickness. 
Circumstances are very different now. 
With the development of the Poor- 
Law parish infirmaries and dispensaries 
have been established and perfected, 
until, under the Metropolitan Poor- 
Law Act of 1867, London has been pro- 
vided with a system of rate-supported 
hospitals and asylums, which are man- 
aged almost as efficiently as the volun- 
tary institutions. At the present time 
we may say that there are two sets of 
institutions in existence, whose func- 
tion it is to provide medical treatment 
for those who are too poor to purchase 
it for themselves from the practitioners 
at the market price. 

Let us take the rate-supported insti- 
tutions first. There are now in London 
twenty four Poor-Law  infirmaries, 
separate from the workhouses, but 
under the management of the guard- 
ians of the poor. These infirmaries 
are provided to meet the needs of the 
particular locality in which they are 
situated, and contain in the aggregate 
twelve thousand four hundred and 
forty-five beds. In addition to these, 
there are, under the management of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, five 
fever hospitals, a convalescent fever 
hospital, a small-pox hospital, and 
three small-pox ships. In every London 
union or parish there exists, as part of 
the regular relief machivery of the 
guardians, one dispensary at least 
where out-patients are treated, and 
whose medical officers when necessary 
visit patients at their own homes. 
There are now forty-four such dispen- 
saries. In 1890 nearly one hundred 
and twenty thousand orders for attend- 
ance were issued, of which over 
ten thousand were for permanent 
treatment. 

With the exception of the hospitals 
for infectious diseases, which are open 
without inquiry to all patients, these 
institutions are intended for persons 
who are entirely without pecuniary 
means ; and, except in urgent cases, 
an order for admission or treatment 
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must be obtained from the relieving 
officer for the district. If any persons 
able to pay are admitted to the infirm- 
ary, the guardians have power to 
recover from them or from their fami- 
lies the whole or part of the cost ; and 
it has been estimated that about ten 
or twelve per cent. of the patients 
contribute in this way to the expense 
of their maintenance. 

Turning now to the charitable insti- 
tutions, we find that there are in 
London twenty general hospitals (con- 
taining five thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two beds), over sixty special 
hospitals, about forty free and part- 
paying dispensaries, and about an 
equal number of so-called provident 
dispensaries. These institutions, for 
the most part, stand in no sort of 
relation to one another. Each is 
under independent management : they 
compete with one another in the 
struggle for subscriptions ; and, in 
this struggle, each strives to show the 
largest number of patients treated. 

This vast machinery, or rather col- 
lection of machines, is at present doing 
to a great extent the same class of 
work as the Poor-Law medical depart- 
ments. The hospitals, it is true, have 
the means of dealing with, and do in 
fact deal with, difficult cases which those 
departments are perhaps not competent 
to treat. But many of their in-patients, 
and the bulk of their out-patients, 
belong to the same classes as those to 
be found at the Poor-Law infirmaries 
and dispensaries. The Lords’ Com- 
mittee in their Report say : 


At most hospitals, though not all, the 
governors and subscribers have the right 
to give to deserving applicants letters for 
admission as in-patients or for treatment 
in the out-patient department. According, 
however, to the evidence received from a 
good many of the hospitals, the usual prac- 
tice at the general hospitals appears to be 
to give a very slight preference to appli- 
cants bringing letters over those (and they 
are the vast majority) who come without 
them. An out-patient’s letter will some- 
times ye the way direct to the out- 
patient department, when a person not so 
provided must first pass through the 
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casualty-room and take his chance of being 
_ on or treated summarily there. 
sut any person whose illness is sufficiently 
serious appears to be considered equally in 
either case a proper subject for treatment. 
So, in regard to admission to the wards, 
the only privilege attaching to a letter 
seems to be that, where two cases are of 
equal gravity, the preference will be given 
to the recommended case ; but disease, it 
is said, and not the recommendation of a 
subscriber, is the real passport of admis- 
sion; and the selection of the applicants 
to be taken in rests practically with the 
officer whose duty it is to admit to the hos- 
pital (usually the house-physician or sur- 
geon). 

If, then, disease is the only passport 
demanded from applicants for treat- 
ment, the qualification required at the 
hospitals and at the Poor-Law insti- 
tutions are identical. What wonder, 
then, that the poor prefer to seek help 
from those agencies, where they can 
obtain it without being styled ‘“ pau- 
pers,” and that the number of persons 
annually treated at all the Poor-Law 
dispensaries in London (exclusive of 
those visited at home) is little more 
than half the number of out-patients 
at one hospital alone! If the out- 
patients at London hospitals have 
multiplied until they have reached 
more than one hundred thousand per- 
sons (or nearly a quarter of a million 
attendances) in the year, how can the 
authorities ever hope to erect and 
maintain a building large enough to 
hold all the in-patients who would 
come if they could obtain admission ? 
Would they be enabled to do so by 
getting one more body to back their 
appeals for subscriptions? Must we 
not look for a remedy rather to some 
change which will reduce, or at any 
rate check the increase of the number 
of applicants for gratuitous treat- 
ment ? 

If the history of our medical chari- 
ties were forgotten, if the hospitals 
had no traditions and their governing- 
bodies no prejudices, it would be easy, 
with the material which we have, to 
construct a system of medical relief 
which would be free from the difficul- 
ties that beset us at present, and 
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which would work well, at least on 
paper. 

The scheme is a very simple one. 
The general hospital should admit no 
patient (except in casualty and obvi- 
ously urgent cases) without a certain 
payment. Any person would if willing 
to pay, and if qualified on medical 
grounds, be admitted as an in- or out- 
patient. All persons unable to pay 
would be dealt with in the first in- 
stance at the Poor-Law infirmary or 
dispensary. The authorities at the 
latter institutions could, however, at 
the cost of the rates, send to the 
hospitals all cases of difficulty or cases 
requiring special treatment. These 
institutions would also be thrown open 
to students and lecturers from the 
medical schools. Working men might 
individually be unable to make the 
payments required at the hospitals ; 
but collectively they could afford to do 
so, and the friendly society or provi- 
dent dispensary would make the pay- 
ment required for the admission of its 
members. 

The advantages of this scheme are 
obvious. In the first place the work 
of the hospitals would by its adoption 
be brought within manageable limits, 
and their pecuniary difficulties would 
probably be removed. But more im- 
portant results even than this might 
follow the change. The present 
method of gratuitous treatment, es- 
pecially in the out-patient departments 
of the hospitals, is thought by many 
to be one of the most potent causes of 
pauperisation at work in our social 
system. By pauperisation I do not 
mean simply ‘“pauperism” in the 
legal sense, but education in the habit 
of looking to the State or to charity 
to supply what a man might naturally 
be expected to provide for himself. 
The hospitals make no real effort to 
exclude from their benefits those who 
could afford to pay for medical treat- 
ment ; and even if they wished to do 
so, they would find any satisfactory 
system of inquiry impossible, dealing 
as they do with such vast numbers of 
patients. The experiments in this 


direction made by St. Bartholomew’s, 
London, and King’s College Hospitals 
can scarcely be regarded as successful. 
Indeed the last-mentioned has, I 
believe, discontinued the attempt as a 
failure. In spite of the opinion of the 
Lords’ Committee that, “The chari- 
ties are not abused to any serious or 
appreciable extent,”—an opinion which 
simply reflects that of certain profes- 
sional witnesses, and was not, so far 
as I know, based upon any definite 
evidence—it is impossible not to sus- 
pect that a very large number of 
patients attend the hospitals who could 
without difficulty pay for their treat- 
ment elsewhere. Well-dressed people 
are certainly to be found in the out- 
patients’ waiting-room; and if the 
number be small the reason is simple 
enough. Ladies have been overheard 
in omnibuses accounting to their 
friends for their appearance abroad in 
their oldest garments by the fact that 
they are on their way to the hospital. 

After all, however, the fair question 
to ask is not, has the patient got the 
money in his pocket? but, would he 
have had it, if the general invitation 
to gratuitous treatment had not en- 
couraged him to spend the money 
elsewhere? That the closing of the 
out-patient departments would greatly 
stimulate the growth of provident 
dispensaries is proved by the fact that 
they flourish at present with the 
greatest vitality in those districts 
which are furthest removed from the 
great hospital centres, 

Is this  pauperisation merely 
imaginary? I think not. Any one 
who has worked intelligently among 
the poor of London cannot have failed 
to notice how the receipt of free 
medical treatment has led promptly 
to the demand for free admission 
to a convalescent home, and how 
the latter is thought to carry with 
it the right to have the rent paid 
during the patient’s absence, with 
perhaps an allowance on his return 
until he gets into work again. And 
this view is also borne out by the 
experience of the past. When Guy’s 
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Hospital imposed the small charge of 
threepence per head upon all out- 
patients who could not prove their 
inability to pay it, very few, I believe, 
took the trouble to migrate to the 
other hospitals. Our best guide how- 
ever in dealing with the present 
question is the analogy furnished by 
the history of Poor-Law reform. A 
hundred thousand free out-patients 
are a hundred thousand persons as 
assuredly learning “to get something 
for nothing,” as are the recipients of 
out-door relief in a laxly administered 
union. The experience therefore of 
those unions where wholesale out-door 
relief has been abolished should be 
useful to us. What dowe find! The 
refusal of out-relief has, as it has 
been repeatedly proved, led neither to 
the starvation of the former recipients, 
nor to the admission of more than a 
fraction of them to the workhouse. 
On the contrary the change has led 
to the growth of friendly societies, to 
the increase of savings-bank deposits, 
and, according to the evidence of the 
most intelligent observers, toa general 
improvement in comfort and content 
throughout the district. Nor need 
we wonder. All indiscriminate charity 
tends to sap the energy and self- 
respect of the recipient ; and though 
at times of sudden and exceptional 
distress measures of wholesale relief 
may be necessary, we should always 
regard them as a drug and not as a 
food, and bear in mind that the body 
politic, equally with the individual 
animal, will waste away on a diet of 
medicine. 

It may, of course, be urged that to 
transfer this army of dependents from 
the hospitals to the Poor-Law, will 
merely shift the -burden from one 
shoulder to another, and will leave 
the strain upon the community really 
unmitigated. The Poor-Law of 
England is of course always open to 
the charge that it encourages improvi- 
dence; but the extent of this 


encouragement is minimised by the 
conditions under which relief is given. 
patient 
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infirmary or dispensary, there is 
always in the background the right 
of the guardians to recover the cost 
from him. And apart from this 
consideration, the sentimental object- 
tion to the name “ pauper ” will tend 
strongly to lead the more self-respect- 
ing of the poor to join some provident 
institution, rather than have recourse 
to the parish. 

Several objections however can be 
taken to the scheme. The most 
important of these is one raised in the 
interest of medical science. The staffs 
of the general hospitals comprise the 
surgeons and physicians who are at 
the head of the profession, the men to 
whom we look for the advancement of 
science and the perfection of practical 


skill. It is a matter of the highest 
importance that these gentlemen 
should be enabled to study every 


case which displays novel or interest- 
ing features. The present system is 
admirable for their purpose. The out- 
relief departments act as a huge net, 
from which all the less important 
cases are sorted out in the course of 
the preliminary treatment, while the 
difficult cases are passed on to the 
senior members of the staff. Again, 
to all the more important hospitals 
are attached medical schools, and the 
interest of medical education requires 
that the students should have as large 
a field as possible for their observation 
and diagnosis of disease. 

These considerations have so much 
weight with the profession, that it is 
as a body extremely jealous of any 
alteration in the present out-patient 
departments. I do not wish to 
underrate the seriousness of the 
objections urged ; but I cannot help 
thinking that the scheme which I have 
ventured to propound, supposing it to 
be established in its entirety, will fully 
meet them. If all difficult cases are 
sent on to the hospitals from the Poor 
Law institutions and the provident 
dispensaries, and the medical officers 
in charge of those agencies could have 
little inducement to refrain from 
sending on all suitable patients, if the 
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cost were not charged on the local 
rates of the union but defrayed out of 
the common Poor-Fund, the collecting 
and sifting process will be as complete 
as at present. The net indeed will be 
actually larger; for it will embrace 
not only those who now apply to the 
hospitals, but also those who go 
straight to the Poor-Law dispensary 
or infirmary, and whose cases are now 
from the point of view of science 
almost entirely wasted. Moreover 
the medical schools would gain by the 
change. The local separation of the 
infirmary from the hospital might, it is 
true, cause some inconvenience ; but 
this disadvantage would be outweighed 
by the opportunity afforded to the 
students of gaining experience in the 
treatment of the chronic patients of 
the infirmary, a class of which they 
see little in the wards of the hospitals. 
Before leaving this subject it should 
be noted that the admission of students 
to the Poor-Law infirmaries would not 
be effected without the repeal of the 
section of a statute by which it is at 
present prohibited. But no serious 
difficulty need be apprehended from this 
cause. By the Poor-Law Act of 1889 
the hospitals managed by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board have already 
been thrown open to students. Why 
they should ever have been excluded 
it seems difficult to say. Probably the 
Lords’ explanation is the correct one. 


The existing prohibition on the admis- 
sion of students is not found in the statute 
under which the infirmaries have been es- 
tablished, but was, the Committee believe, 
inserted in a subsequent Act in consequence 
of a fear that the poor would object to 
their presence, The experience, however, 
of the large hospitals does not seem to give 
any countenance to this opinion, and the 
evidence of witnesses of long experience in 
visiting the sick poor was altogether op- 
posed to it. Indeed, the presence of a great 
many “doctors” attending to his case is 
said to be in many cases a source of posi- 
tive satisfaction to the patient. 


Though the inherent objections to 
the scheme thus sketched in outline 
are, I venture to think, comparatively 
unimportant, it is clear that its advo- 
cates have much uphill work before 


them if it is ever to become more than 
ascheme. Unless weare doomed to a 
much severer system of paternal legis- 
lation than that with which we are as 
yet threatened (in which case changes 
of a much more socialistic nature than 
those here suggested would probably 
be made) it is useless to look for the 
accomplishment of this programme 
until a large section of the governing 
bodies of the hospitals have adopted 
these views. Hitherto both the gover- 
nors and the medical staff alike have, 
for the most part, refused to look at the 
question from the social side. They 
contend, and much no doubt can be 
said for the contention, that they would 
be departing from their proper province 
if they devoted their attention to any- 
thing except the treatment of disease. 
The doctors indeed, brought as they 
are into contact with the outward and 
visible signs of distress, feel great com- 
miseration for the poverty of their 
patients, and, as individuals, are inter- 
ested in the administration of immedi- 
ate relief given through such agencies 
as their Samaritan Funds, but they 
consider that they have no time to go 
further in this direction, and to inquire 
into the causes of that poverty. Hence, 
in the absence of any serious convic- 
tions on the subject, some of them allow 
such minor considerations as the in- 
creased independence of manner on the 
part of patients which is likely to 
result from payment by them, to pre- 
judice their minds against the imposi- 
tion of any regular charge for admis- 
sion. 

Their pecuniary difficulties however 
may in the end force the hospital 
authorities to look at the question from 
the standpoint of the social economist ; 
and though the uncertainty of their 
incomes, supplied as they are toa great 
extent from legacies, has hitherto 
militated against any serious effort on 
their part to adapt their expenditure 
to their means, I note with satisfaction 
one exceptional case which proves the 
truth of my assertion. The governors 
of Guy’s Hospital are, or believe them- 
selves to be, independent of public sup- 
port. With them the problem is merely 
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to adjust their expenditure to a fairly 
ascertained income. That income how- 
ever has in recent years, owing to the 
depreciation of their property, been 
gradually but considerably reduced. 
What is the result? Not only do we 
find that at Guy’s, as compared with 
the other hospitals, domestic economy 
is practised (e.g. their expenditure 
per bed on alcohol is less by about one- 
half than that of the other hospitals), 
but they have actually taken a practical 
step in the direction now advocated. 
Their independence of subscriptions 
enabled the governors, some years ago, 
to introduce the rule, to which I have 
already alluded, by which all out- 
patients are required to pay threepence 
a week for medicine, unless they pro- 
duce a certificate of poverty from the 
Charity Organisation Society. This is 
a small payment, and in 1887 produced 
only £631, but the step has much social 
significance. 

But the hospital authorities are not 
the only forces with which it will be 
necessary to reckon. If they were 
unanimous in their desire for the 
suggested alterations, the co-operation 
of the Local Government Board and 
of the Charity Commissioners (so far 
as their sanction might be required 
for the requisite changes in the ad- 
ministration of the endowed hospitals) 
could probably be obtained. But on 
the part of many of the Boards of 
Guardians opposition might be antici- 
pated. The successful working of the 
proposed scheme could not be assured 
without a considerable improvement in 
the buildings, and strengthening of 
the staffs, in many of the Poor-Law 
unions ; and when it is considered how 
long the Bethnal Green Guardians 
have succeeded in resisting the pressure 
brought to bear upon them both by 
their own officers and by the Local 
Government Board, and how per- 
sistently they have refused even to 
build an infirmary separate from the 
workhouse, it is impossible to doubt 
that on the introduction of any large 
innovation great difficulties would be 
caused by the action or inaction of 
some of the Boards. 
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It is probable, therefore, that the 
adoption of this scheme by the hospitals 
would lead to some hardships during 
the first few years of the experiment, 
and until the poorer class of patients 
had learnt to combine more generally 
into provident associations. This 
hardship would, however, be mini- 
mised if the hospitals began by im- 
posing a very small payment, and 
raised the charge annually until the 
proper limit was reached. The three- 
pencecharged at Guy’s is found to deter 
very few patients ; and we must not 
forget that the Poor-Law Guardians 
are legally bound to provide proper 
medical treatment for all destitute 
persons without reference to the 
action of the hospitals. If, there- 
fore, free treatment at the hospitals 
were discontinued public opinion 
would soon compel the guardians 
to adapt their institutions to the 
requirements of the district. 

The obstacles in the path of the 
reformer are great, and the present 
question affords, as I have admitted, 
no exception to the rule. The need 
however of some reform in our hospital- 
system is acknowledged on all hands. 
No modification less radical than that 
embodied in the scheme here indicated 
in outline, seems able to remove the 
difficulties which are now felt; and 
to show that such a scheme is sus- 
ceptible of practical adoption has 
been the object of this paper. Its 
accomplishment will be more than 
half secured when the hospital authori- 
ties are converted to its desirability ; 
and it is because the appointment of 
such a Central Board as is suggested 
by the Lords’ Committee seems likely 
to tend in this direction that its re- 
commendation should be welcome. 
A single organisation is better able 
than a number of distinct societies to 
form and formulate an enlightened 
opinion; and if the constitution of 
the new body is sufficiently representa- 
tive, its influence over the governors 
of the hospitals will be great. 


H. Ciarence Bourne. 
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HOW PHCEBE CAME HOME. 


I. 


Ix the days of old Sir Vincent 
Leicester, grandfather of the present 
baronet, the pretty, tree-shaded farm- 
house where afterwards the Randles 
lived, was inhabited by a large family 
named Verrill. At that time the 
Leicesters were the only “ quality” in 
Everwell, and they divided Church 
and State between them, Sir Vincent 
reigning at “the Heights,” and his 
twin brother at the parsonage which 
afterwards knew Mr. Bryant. Next 
door to the parsonage lived Mr. Bence 
the sexton, Parson Leicester’s «right 
hand ; and exactly opposite at the park 
lodge was old Sir Vincent's right hand, 
Simon Verrill, eldest son of the farmer. 
Simon intended Bence to marry his 
second sister Pheebe, and had himself 
wedded Susan the sexton’s sister, a 
very “saving” young woman who, 
having brought her husband a fair 
dowry, esteemed herself highly in con- 
sequence. 

This district is up on the moor- 
land overlooking the sea. The waves 
at high tide bathe the foot of the 
cliff and have even hollowed it out 
beneath; at low water, flat, shaly 
rocks uncover themselves, and it 
is possible between tides to get round 
from Everwell Bay to Tanswick, 
the next village farther south. Ages 
ago the beck made an exit for 
itself through the porous rock, and 
a little red-roofed fishing hamlet, called 
quite simply “ the Bay” grew round 
its mouth, nestling in the hollow and 
with just enough strand for the cobles 
to be hauled up high and dry for the 
Sunday rest. There is a steep stony 
road from Everwell proper to this its 
low-lying suburb, up which in the 
early morning herring-carts clatter ; 
otherwise in the old days it was not 
much travelled, for Everwell and the 
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Bay were ill neighbours. The fisher- 
folk were uncouth, proud, and wild, 
with little respect for their landlord, 
and none at all for such persons as 
Bence or Simon Verrill. 

In those days no farming folk in 
X——shire gave themselves airs. 
Mrs. Verrill made her own cakes, and 
the boys and girls worked on the land. 
They were all, except one, simple and 
stolid ; like the horses which drew the 
plough and carried the corn, season by 
season, without complaint and without 
emotion. ‘The exception was Phebe. 
She was a freak of nature, a personifi- 
cation perhaps of the wild moorland 
breeze, the freshness of the salt foam, 
the brilliance of the summer sun. 
Pheebe had a haughty carriage of her 
head, and a sharp tongue which fright- 
ened the village; she was tall and 
slim, with rosy cheeks and flashing 
eyes; a fresh, untamed, unfettered 
creature, whose instincts were her 
guide and whose will was her law. 
Habit and precedent were nothing to 
Phebe. That the Verrills had “al- 
ways done so” made nothing a duty 
to her; that she had done a thing 
herself imposed on her no obligation 
to do it again. Proud of his hand- 
some daughter was the farmer; but 
Phebe frightened her mother, that 
good woman preferring cheerful, sandy- 
haired, freckled Mary Anne, who was 
only one year older and perfectly staid 
and dependable. Phebe soon disliked 
Mary Anne, and Simon, equally ad- 
mirable, was her pet aversion ; never- 
theless the solid virtues of her family 
and the atmosphere of smug success 
in her home told uncons¢iously upon 
the girl. She was aware of her aloof- 
ness, and had in her heart a sense of 
having deliberately chosen the wrong 
way, which might in the future prove 
her ruin, 

Phebe began early to have lovers. 
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The young man at the shop always 
gave her a dash more sugar or currants 
than she demanded ; the tailor, who 
was also the barber, sent her valentines 
and scented pincushions. She refused 
Mr. Bence. To the grocer she said : 
* T don’t like your look; it minds me 
of Mary Anne.” And to the tailor 
(who had a very respectable mother) 
she said much what she had said to 
Miss Leicester when asked to take 
service at the Heights : “ No, I can’t do 
with brooms and dusters, and notable 
housekeeping women. I'd be mad if 
I couldn’t run down to the beach 
evenings, and have a look when the 
boats are putting out.” 

Life within doors, comfortable, 
regular, confined, was not for Phebe. 
For her the roaring sea and the rugged 
cliff ; the spray, crisping her tangled 
hair; the wild wind howling down 
the night, making her heart beat and 
her soul pant in fierce exultation. 

When a child she would take her 
way down to the shore to hear the 
boom of the waves, and to watch even- 
ing spreading her wings over the rest- 
less sea. There was a certain deep 
pool she liked which was never emptied 
by the retiring tide, and in which was 
a waving forest of green and brown, 
purple and pink and golden leafage, 
with anemones spreading their petals 
to the gentle ripple, blue shells glisten- 
ing, shrimps and gobies darting from 
side to side. Matt Laverick had sug- 
gested to Pheebe to bend over the still 
waters of this pool and find her own 
face at home in its fairy halls. For 
it was young Matt Laverick, the 
fisherman’s son, who used to lie in 
wait for Phebe on the scar at sun- 
set time when the sea was still far out. 
Matt was fascinated by the mysteries 
of that tideless pool, and his little 
sailing-boat was forgotten as he peered 
into itstransparent depths. “It can’t 
be for fishes only, Phebe,” he would 
say ; and often the two young things 
were to be seen lying side by side, 
face downward on the spray-driven 
rock, watching the waving sea-weeds 
as if expecting some rich, strange, 
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living wonder to appear among them 
and demand explanation of their in- 
trusive gaze. 

As they grew older it was only on 
Sundays that the boy and girl met at 
their childish trysting-place. Phebe 
could not so often steal unobserved to 
the Bay, and Matt was off at the drift 
fishing. But she still sometimes 
watched his outfaring sail from her 
post on the scar, or with the fisher- 
women would lend a hand to push his 
coble down the steep beach, over the 
oars according to custom. She was 
well-known to the fisher-folk, and, 
being a good hater, she had among 
them also an antipathy. 

This object of her dislike was a 
golden-haired, ruddy-faced girl of her 
own age, whom Pheebe in her heart 
thought the prettiest lass in the Bay. 
She also was a Laverick, a cousin of 
Matt’s, and with her widowed mother 
she presided over the great vats of the 
net-dyeing establishment behind the 
beach. Liz Laverick’s fingers, her 
cotton gown, and her sun-bonnet were 
all stained red, and she was seldom 
seen without a coil of russet nets 
round her as she stepped backwards 
and forwards between the boats and 
the vats, or leaned over the latter 
stirring the boiling contents with a 
long pole. But the warm brown was 
becoming to her rosy face, and Liz 
was a favourite with the fishermen. 
She was a good creature, who would 
have done anything to help any one, 
and who had slaved for her mother 
and the bairns since the day her father 
had been drowned within sight of 
home. For much toil Liz had found 
compensation in much masculine 
society, and in unlimited coquetry of 
which the freedom was half envied 
and wholly detested by that haughty 
inland maiden Phebe Verrill. The 
worst of it was that Matt Laverick 
himself, who had succeeded to the 
command of his uncle’s boat The Home- 
ward Bound, and who ruled over his 
aunt’s family, took apparently no ex- 
ception to his cousin’s manner. “ Why, 
lass,” he said, expostulatingly to. 
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Phebe, “ haven’t youa hunderd sweet- 
hearts your own self?” Phabe was 
bitterly offended and would not speak 
to Matt for aweek. To her passionate 
heart the possession of more than one 
lover was no matter of pleasure. The 
instinct to flirtation was not in her, 
and she made scant allowance for it 
in other people. The tailor, the 
grocer, Mr. Bence, and the ploughman 
insulted her with their suits. She 
could patiently endure no lover but 
Matt Laverick, the fisherman. 

Pheebe Verrill was seventeen when 
she ran away from home. One even- 
ing she did not return from her usual 
solitary stroll at the end of her day’s 
work, and upon inquiry was found to 
have sailed away with Laverick at 
sundown in the fishing-coble, without 
the nets, and without his mates who 
were lounging about on a holiday, a 
week’s earnings tossed to them by 
their young captain in their pockets. 
The farmer, and Simon, and the whole 
Verrill family were furious, and 
appealed to Sir Vincent and the par- 
son, to Mr. Bence and the tailor, and to 
everybody, in vain. It was never ex- 
plained where the guilty pair sailed 
that evening, nor how they spent the 
succeeding days. But after a week 
they returned to the Bay and Matt 
went to work again. Phebe wore a 
short petticoat over bare feet, and a 
gold ring on her finger. They estab- 
lished themselves together in a half- 
ruinous cottage standing solitarily 
close to the waves, and henceforth at 
sunrise Pheebe was to be seen in the 
doorway watching with her hand over 
her eyes for the return of The 
Homeward Bound. 

After a time there was a baby with 
her, who kicked in the warm sand at 
her feet as she mended the nets, or sat 
on her shoulder as she stepped down 
with the other women to the boat- 
launching. He was soon old enough 
to toddle beside her, when she bore 
her pail to the beck, or carried the 
nets to Liz for fresh dyeing. And 


among many pretty children, Matt 
Laverick’s Tim was soon conspicuous. 
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Pheebe seldom visited her mother at 
the farm ; never Mary Anne who had 
married the schoolmaster, nor brother 
Simon at the lodge. She had chosen 
her part, were it the worse or the 
better way; had descended in the 
social scale, but had gained freedom 
and sea-music, a merry heart, her fish- 
erman and her child. What more did 
she want? 


II. 


THERE came a day when Phebe 
climbed the cliff again to the inland 
village. She resumed her daily work 
on her father’s farm; and, with her 
little merman, settled down in a vacant 
cottage once used by a shepherd in 
the narrow unwooded glen behind her 
childhood’s home. Matt Laverick re- 
mained at the Bay. 

What had happened? No one very 
well knew, for Pheebe had never been 
one to talk of her own affairs, and she 
was now more silent than of old. She 
mixed with her kindred as little as 
possible, though she listened to their 
censure; obeyed them with proud 
humility, and worked harder than 
before. The barber, still celibate, 
never summoned up courage to express 
his sympathy or to ask what her 
“man ” had done to her. She was more 
austerely apart to her admirers than 
in the fierceness of her maidenhood. 
If the young gentlemen at the Heights 
or the parsonage looked out for the 
beautiful creature carrying the water- 
jar from the stream, no smile now 
wreathed her proud lips when she saw 
them. She sang no more, and always 
Tim was at her side pulling at her 
gown and protecting her with his baby 
presence. There was war between the 
little merman and his fair-haired 
cousins. He belonged to another race. 

Pheebe demanded outdoor work from 
her father; sowing, reaping, even 
stepping over the stiff clay beside the 
plough. She milked the cows also and 
led them to pasture, but would not set 
foot in the dairy. One thing was 
certain: she never now descended the 
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cliff to the Bay; never stood on the 
scar at eventide to watch the outfar- 
ing sails ; never visited the wind-blown 
hut where she had sung to Matt 
Laverick. His name seldom crossed 
her lips, nor was she known to speak 
to him. He seemed to have passed 
out of her life, and there was only Tim 
to recall him to her mind. 

As for Matt, he changed visibly. 
His head became bent, his gait 
slouching, his tones hollow. He 
dwelt on in Pheebe’s cottage by the 
waves, but he was seldom seen there. 
When his mates were glad to land, he 
stayed out at sea. He vanished for 
days sometimes. He fought with the 
coastguard. It was rumoured that he 
was taking to drink. Matt was fast 
becoming an outcast, his hand against 
every man, every man’s hand against 
him. 

But after dark sometimes, when he 
had sent off his boat with his mate in 
command and a strange hand to make 
up the crew, he would climb the cliff 
and make his way along the narrow 
path skirting the lonely glen, till 
he had knocked at Pheebe’s door. 
Once, supposing him to be her brother 
Bill whom she was expecting with 
firewood, she opened. Matt entered. 
He flung his arms round her and 
kissed her, for he was stronger than 
she. He first pleaded, then got 
angry; stormed and swore at her, 
pinched and twisted her arm till it 
was bruised and swollen. At last 
Phebe spoke: “That’s enoff, lad. 
Thee can go now. I doan’t want no 
more of thee.”’ 

“T’ve a mind to stick my knife in 
thee!” cried Matt, furiously. 

*’Deed, lad, and I wish you would,” 
said Pheebe. 

Matt, perhaps afraid to stay with the 
knife in his vest, left her and fled, 
springing from slope to slope of the 
quick descent, as if the bogeys, a very 
real terror to the boldest of the Ever- 
well fishermen, were in full ery after 
him. Next night he presented himself 
again. 

‘“‘ Lass, lass, I woan’t com in without 
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thee wish it, but I didn’t mean it about 
the knife. Say one word and give me 
one kiss, Phebe.” 

She kept the door locked, and hard- 
ened her heart. 

Matt Laverick lay in the storm and 
the rain outsideher door that night, and 
many another in the fitful moonlight, 
which turned familiar rocks and bushes 
into changeful monsters watching him 
from dens and caverns. He trembled 
at the strange noises which, if heard at 
all in the bustle of day, are explained 
and justified by the sunshine. He lay 
awake, almost forgetting Phebe in the 
tingling dread of the darkness, yet 
scorning his terrors and too proud to 
move ; keeping his eyes fixed on the 
heavens and omitting from sight the 
unaccustomed distinctness of the black 
hill-tops. Towards morning he sank 
into an uneasy slumber, to wake with 
a start as he saw the cold glare of dawn 
patterning the sky, and shrinking all 
the visions and demons of the night to 
their natural, definite, and insignificant 
shapes and places. They seemed now 
to lie around him like corpses which a 
few hours before had been alive and 
menacing. Matt was frightened still, 
and shuddered with horror at every 
natural object which, so prosaic now, 
only required night to appear huge and 
black and horrible, intelligent and 
living, with a life and a mind hostile 
to his own. 

When the sun had risen Phebe 
opened her door and stepped out, Tim 
in her arms, to her work. On seeing 
Matt, ghastly after his night among the 
hillside ghosts, she controlled a start 
and brushed past him without a word. 
Then the fisherman sprang to his feet 
and sped down the ravine with un- 
pausing step, dealing fierce blows to the 
stones and shrubs as he passed. He 
was on the shore in time to see his boat 
come in; to count and sell the fish, to 
float the coble in a still haven at the 
mouth of the beck, and wash it out 
with no helper but Joe, Liz Laverick’s 
lame brother ; while Liz herself looked 
on from her dye-vats behind and tossed 
light chaffing sentences down to him, 
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their tone softened by the distance and 
the echo from the water. 

Two or three months passed ; then 
Matt Laverick’s importunities suddenly 
ended. There was a fight one day in 
the Bay ; a girl, golden-haired Liz her- 
self, had been molested, chased, and 
frightened, and a rescuer had come in 
the person of Matt Laverick. There 
had followed a scuffle between him and 
the aggressor, ending, by accident, 
fatally for the latter. Then Matt was 
charged, tried, and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour. Phebe was 
present at his trial. She held her head 
high and made no remark to any one. 
She was pale, but her eyes shone ; and 
there were some who thought her glad 
to see her lad disgraced. As they led 
him away, Matt, who had tiil now 
stared straight before him with an 
assumption of dogged indifference, 
raised his look and met her eyes. The 
blood rushed over his bronzed face and 
he stopped abruptly, stretching invol- 
untarily towards her his handcuffed 
arms. But nothing more could pass 
between them, and Matt was taken 
away to prison, 

Phebe, with her head erect and her 
breath coming in short gasps, passed 
out through the crowd. She did not 
return straight home; for once her 
work was neglected. She went down 
to the seaside where Matt was no longer 
about to molest her. She passed her 
old cottage. It was locked up, Matt’s 
dog Bo’sun, a huge fierce mongrel lying 
on the step. Tim broke from his mother 
and ran over to touch him, for the dog 
and the child had kept up a sort of 
acquaintance; but Phebe walked 
straight on without attention. 

She went to her old place on the 
sear. Boys were fishing with lines 
from the rocks, a few bathing in the 
shallow waves, all reminding her of 
Matt. A bare-footed, curly-headed pair 
of eight and ten, a boy and girl, were 
sailing a boat on the seaweed pool and 
looking for water-babies in its depth. 
Were they a younger Phebe Verrill 
and Matt Laverick | 

The woman sat apart and silent, her 
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head on her knees, If she saw the 
waves, felt the sea breeze, heard the 
shrill ery of the gulls and the babble of 
the children, all that had once filled 
her with keen joy, she neither cared 
nor noticed. Even Tim was forgotten. 
He toddled away over the rocks, poking 
the anemones, catching the crabs, 
trailing after him long pennons of 
brown seaweed. He would have joined 
the pair with the boat, but the girl 
threw a handful of wet sand in his face, 
and frightened him by crying out, 
“Where’s your da, Tim Laverick ! 
Where’s they took him away to?” Tim 
had only a vague consciousness of being 
mocked, but he retreated to his mother ; 
and when, warned by the tide, Phebe 
rose and slowly dragged her child 
homewards, he whimpered a little, and 
said, “ Won’t my da want us, mother ! 
Can’t we stay by the sea?” 

At the question, Pheebe’s hot tears 
burst out in a great flood, but still she 
hardened her heart and answered : 
“No, Tim, it isn’t thee nor me thy da 
wants. Don’t thee be thinking on him, 
bairn. Let him be, let him be.” 

After this things went on much as 
before. Phcebe resumed her farm work, 
and Tim wore a smock, far less com- 
fortable than the jersey of his father’s 
race. But the phase of unnatural 
docility was over. Phebe’s outward 
amenableness cloaked a _ rebellious 
heart, and in little things her way- 
wardness returned. She was sharp 
with her sisters, and at enmity with 
Simon. She took a dislike to her cot- 
tage, and in the evenings would roam 
away with her boy among the dells 
and woods, over moorland and pasture ; 
sometimes down to the shore where she 
was to be seen watching with grand 
disdain the boats, the wild birds, and 
the tossing sea. But she never spoke 
of Matt, nor exchanged a _ needless 
word with old acquaintances. Miss 
Leicester said the dreadful man had 
driven poor pretty Phoebe mad, and the 
country people shook their heads and 
whispered together when she passed. 
Only the little tailor remained faithful 
in his admiration; he brought her 
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flowers from his mother’s garden and 
made Tim’s clothes for nothing. And 
the young gentlemen from the Heights 
still smiled when they met her carrying 
the water-jar for the farmhouse from 
the beck. 


III. 


THE six months were ending, and 
the Verrills began to question among 
themselves what was to be done when 
Matt Laverick was at large again. 
How could respectable folk survive 
the propinquity of a “ jailed prisoner,” 
who had forced himself into the family 
and made himself father to one of its 
descendants? The farmer consulted 
the parson and Sir Vincent; the 
parson consulted Sir Vincent and Mr. 
Bence; Sir Vinceat consulted the 
parson and Simon. No one had any 
practical suggestion to make, and 
Simon blackened poor Matt a few 
shades darker, and abused his sister. 
‘Phebe was allays possessed, sir,” he 
said, “ and I see now it was the devil as 
possessed her.” To his mother he 
discoursed piously on the wicked way 
she had brought Phebe up, making no 
moral barricade against the ill spirits 
always waiting to enter in and possess 
any handsome womankind. But not 
even Simon had the courage to say 
much to Pheebe herself. 

“Miss at the Heights thinks her 
mind has giv’ way,” said Mrs. Verrill 
apprehensively. ‘‘ Happen she’s for- 
got all about him. Eh dear! who'd 
ever have thought, father, your daugh- 
ter’d have turned out bad! Then 
thar’s that Tim. 1 wonder God 
Almighty didn’t visit him with the 
fever astead of Mary Anne’s Johnnie. 
That Tim’ll be doing us a mischief one 
of these days with his black fisher- 
blood in him.” 

“I doubt he’s a healthy chap,” 
replied the farmer. ‘ Thar’s no get- 
ting done with him in a hurry, with or 
withoot God Almighty. But I’m 
thinking yon Matt Laverick’s an open 
enemy to the Almighty, that He 
can’t for conscience’ sake leave him 
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about much longer. I’m _ thinking 
’spectable folk like we must have more 
of a chance with God Almighty than 
yon Matt Laverick.” 

It was Christmas Eve ; and for the 
first time in her life Phcebe was alone, 
without prospect of a kiss under the 
mistletoe or of a smile from friend or 
lover, saving only from little Tim. 
This year the boisterous preparation 
for Christmas at the farm had seemed 
to increase the desolation of her own 
position. The family conclave was 
still in progress—Mrs. Verrill and the 
girls in tears, the farmer and Simon 
quarrelling— when Phebe herself 
appeared among them. She walked 
into the large square hall where her 
family were assembled, and throw- 
ing one scornful lcok around divined 
that the loud tones and the sobbings 
were all about herself. Then she 
folded her arms and stood in the midst 
of them, Tim clinging to her gown. 
The family looked at her, and then 
looked at each other, each one afraid 
to open the combat. At last Mrs. 
Simon spoke; she wore a new cloak 
which Miss Leicester had given her, 
and held a new prayer-book in her 
hand. She rose and said: ‘ My dear 
Pheebe, to-morrow is Christmas and 
the Lord’s Sabbath as well. It’s 
fitting you should go to church and 
pray the Lord to forgive you. I will 
call for you, Phebe, and take you 
with us.” 

“Deed and I won’t go to church,” 
replied Pheebe. 

“My dear,” said her mother, tear- 
fully, “you will eat dinner with us, 
won’t you, seeing it’ll be Christmas 
Day?” 

“IT want no dinner, mother,’ 
answered Pheebe ; “I want no merry- 
ings. If you give me dinners and 
presents I know well it ben’t acause 
you like me. I'll walk out and look 
at the sea and think I’m dancing 
in a boat. That’s all the Christmas- 
ing I want.” 

“Phebe, girl,” said the farmer, 
“mother and I been turning it over, 
and we think you'd better go out of 
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t’country. Sir Vincent’ll help you to 
a place in a shop, Sandside way. You 
can live there a decent widow woman, 
and I'll help you with Tim’s school- 
ing.” 

“T never was one for sitting in 
shops,” said Pheebe, “and I ben’t a 
widow woman to begin it. If you and 
mother think I’ve disgraced you, you 
must just put up with it.” 

“Ay, and you did disgrace us, 
Phebe,” shouted Simon; “after all 
your breeding and going to parson’s 
church, and might have took service 
at the Heights and been wedded with 
Bence,—running off with that lout as 
was dirt to the likes of us. I can’t 
abear the sound of his outlandish 
name.” 

“ You'll have to put up with it,” 
said Pheebe. 

Then Bill, who was better natured, 
made an attempt. “1’m going to 
Sandside early, Pheebe, to fetch my 
Bessie to mother’s plum-pudding. 
You'd better come too and get Bessie’s 
kin to find you a place. For your 
man’s coming out of the jail next 
week, and it ben’t decent for you to 
bide here longer.” 

“ Being nearer concerned nor you, 
Bill,” said Phebe sharply, “ happen 
I’ve counted the days oftener and 
better nor you. Matt’s not coming 
out next week.” 

“You've gone astray, Phebe, 
atween calendar and lunar, and don’t 
onderstand how they reckon jail- 
ments. It’s hard enoff for decent 
folks unused to prison ways. But I’m 
right, for Simon asked last time he 
was in Uggle Grinby along of squire’s 
horse-fairing. We wasn’t going to 
have that man coming out of jail on 
us at onawares. And my Bessie’s 
mother——” 

“I don’t care that for your Bessie’s 
mother,” said Phebe, snapping her 
fingers ; “and Simon comes home that 
fuddled from Uggle Grinby, it’s a 
miracle Sir Vincent has a horse to his 
stable. I'd never believe nothing 
along of Simon learning it in Uggle 
Grinby. Now listen to me all of you, 
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for I come up here to speak myself and 
not to hear talkings of what don’t 
concern none of you. Mother,” said 
Phebe, turning round and speaking 
in slightly quivering tones, “for all 
you're vexed with me, you'll have to 
help me to-morrow. I’ve a long, long 
way to fare and I'll have to fare alone. 
Tim can’t never walk nine mile to 
Uggle Grinby and nine mile back. 
You'll have to keep him ; and you'll 
let him have a sup of ale, mother, and 
a slice of Christmas pudding. And 
doan’t let them white-faced lambs of 
Simon’s bairns anger him. Mother, 
it’s not next week Matt Laverick’s 
coming out of the jail ; it’s to-morrow, 
Sunday, Christmas Day. And I mean 
to meet him and walk back to Ever- 
well with him myself.” 

Then arose a cry of furious dismay 
at sound of which Pheebe crossed her 
arms on her breast and resumed her 
defiant attitude. 

“Lass!” exclaimed Mrs. Verrill, 
lifting her hands in horror, “ you're 
never going back to yon awful, 
drunken, fighting, swearing man !” 

“T won’t hear a word agen him, 
mother,” said Phebe ; “no, I am not 
going back to him. I doan’t mean to 
live with him never no more. But 
all the Christmasing I'm going to 
have is to take him out of the jail 
and bring him home myself to Ever- 
well Bay.” 

Mrs. Verrill burst into loud weep- 
ing again; Simon shook his fist at 
his sister and the farmer called out : 
“T'll take all the work from you, 
Pheebe, you gipsy ; you sha’n’t never 
com here agen if you let that man 
out of the jail on us at onawares.” 

But the girl did not listen. She 
was hurrying Tim home to his supper 
and his bed, restless in mind herself 
as she had not been since that even- 
ing long ago preceding her flight 
with Matt Laverick. Ah! how happy 
she had been then! What a joyous 
life she was going to have! How 
ready she had been to face the whole 
world with Matt by her side! And 
here she was, facing the world indeed, 
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but without him. He had disap- 
pointed, offended her past bearing ; 
and now she meant to live with him 
no more. But she stood long to-night 
in the cold moonlight at her cottage 
door, absorbed in one strong, half 
delirious joy. She was going to see 
her Mat! to-morrow. She would let 
him kiss her,—once, and they would 
talk for a few minutes. It was long 
since she had had that much happiness 
—long, very long. 

Next morning she rose before the 
sun, and put on her neatest inland 
Sunday gown, her prim bonnet, and 
for the first time her tidy cotton 
gloves ; meaning Matt to see them all 
and to understand from them that her 
heart was still hard, and that she 
meant to live with him no more. An 
gast wind was blowing and driving 
the waves furiously against the cliffs. 
Tim wanted to go and look at them, 
but his mother dragged his unwilling 
feet to the farm, and left him there. 
Then she trudged wearily the nine 
long miles to Uggle Grinby, through 
the bitter wind which occasionally 
flung lashing rain-drops across her 
face. Though Phebe was strong and 
tireless in work she was unused to a 
long tramp of this kind, and became 
footsore and exhausted, sick to death 
of her good clothes and Sunday boots. 

At last she reached the prison-gates 
and rang the great clanging bell, and 
wished for little Tim to support her 
spirits ; for with all her pride Phebe 
was shy, and to-day full of unwonted 
nervousness. 

“Matt Laverick, the fisher,” said 
Phebe, in her best accent, “he is 
coming out to-day, isn’t he? How 
soon will it be? Will you tell him 
his Phebe’s awaiting? And may I 
sit down a bit while I’m waiting, for 
I’ve come a long step?” 

Prison warders are no doubt tender- 
hearted like other men. But Mr. 
Horsfall was also a person of dignity, 
unused to free-and-easy requests from 
the prisoners’ friends. Moreover it was 
a grievance with him that he had to 
do any work on Christmas Day ; and 
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Phoebe, thin, pale, and weary, did not 
look her best just then; nor did she, 
in Mr. Horsfall’s opinion, wear her 
Sunday clothes with the distinction of 
an Uggle Grinby female. So he re- 
garded her with contempt and made 
no effort to soften his reply: ‘“ Sun- 
day birds all released Saturday night ; 
man’s gone ;” and he banged the gate 
in Pheebe’s face and went back to 
his Christmas breakfast of hot tripe, 
leaving her outside with a great deso- 
lation in her heart. 

Poor Phebe! Nine weary miles 
and a parting from Tim, and all 
for naught. Matt was not here. He 
was free, and he had not come to her. 
Where was he? Had he gone to 
golden-haired Liz, who understood his 
fisher-ways, who was so ready with 
her kisses, in whose behalf he had 
fought and suffered ? 

After a long time she again set 
forth, slowly, homewards, through the 
driving gale. Weary Christmasing 
was this ! 

The farm-house party were at dinner 
when Phebe returned, all save Bill, 
whose chair by Sandside Bessie was 
empty. “Come in, my lass, come in!” 
cried the farmer, jolly under the in- 
fluence of Christmas cheer and a foam- 
ing beer-jug. ‘“ You've been on a 
goose’s chase, but a cut from a goose’s 
wing ‘ll settle you. Don’t stand 
there like a scarecrow, or neighbour 
Bartholomew here will never believe 
you war the prettiest lass inland till 
you runned off with a drunken boat- 
man.” 

“ He'll never be so fond of the drink 
as you, father,” said Phebe, “nor it 
never made dim impudent. I want no 
geese with you. Give me my Tim, 
mother, and let me go.” 

Mrs. Verrill rose, looking frightened 
and uncertain. “Go on, Eliza,” she 
said ; and Eliza muttered: “Go on, 
mother,” and looked away from her 
sister, cramming her mouth as if re- 
solved not to utter another word. 


«‘ Pheebe, lass,”’ said Mrs. Verrill, “it 
warn’t my fault, but Tim’s that con- 
trairy and spiteful, thar’s no doing 
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with him. He wouldn’t come to din- 
ner not for plum-pudding nor nothing, 
but must needs run off a-playing by 
hisself.”” 

Phebe turned away apathetically. 
Tim was, no doubt, in the yard throw- 
ing stones at the fowl. But Fanny, 
her mouth full almost as _ Eliza’s, 
called out, “ Bill’s gone to seek him,” 
in a hasty tone which told the mother 
Tim’s loss was less recent than Mrs. 
Verrill had led her to suppose. She 
faced them again. “And you're all 
a-feasting there and looking at father 
drinking,” she said, “and you don’t 
know where my Tim is! You're 
lucky, mother, if your pretty lass 
ever darkens your doors agen.” 

‘*We didn’t none of us want your 
brat,” cried Simon, who had had a 
good pull at the ale too. “ He’s like 
his father—a fighting, swearing, spit- 
ting tom-cat of a devil, like Matt 
Laverick.” 

“ Doan’t you be taking Matt Laver- 
ick’s name in your mouth,” said 
Pheebe ; “‘ you hadn’t the courage to 
fight him when you were lads, Simon, 
and I greatly misdoubt your having 
the courage now.” 

And she went out to find her Tim, 
not anxiously, but a little crossly, for 
she was very weary. Tim, however, 
was not in the yard with the fowl ; 
nor in the shed with the cows ; nor in 
the glenside cottage ; nor on the hill 
with the sheep. Nor was he making 
mud-pies by the beck, nor looking for 
his da’s sails from the cliff. Phebe 
was so tired that she could not believe 
in his disappearance. It was some 
stupidity of her own that she could 
not find him. She quickened her 
steps, however, and began to feel sick 
at heart. 

IV. 

Puese went to the Heights, for 
Tim had twice ere now got into the 
garden, and amused himself pulling 
the choicest flowers. But he was not 
there to-day, nor by the housekeeper’s 
fire; nor had any one seen him roam- 
ing through the park. 
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“Why, dear me! it’s Phebe 
Verrill!” cried Miss’ Leicester, who 
always on Christmas Day was over- 
flowing with goodwill and nervous 
importance, and who was now engaged 
in bearing a magnificent cake to the 
servants. ‘ My good girl, what’s the 
matter?” And she asked all sorts of 
needless questions, though Phebe 
was on thorns to continue her search, 
and her patience soon dissolved into 
incivility. ‘‘ Now, Phebe, I know 
exactly what you had better do,” said 
Miss Leicester, taking the unwilling 
mother to the drawing-room, and 
seating her on a spring chair, which 
gave Phebe an alarming sense of 
insecurity. ‘“ You just trust yourself 
to me, will you?”’ 

“ Anything in reason, miss,” said 
Pheebe, trying to be meek ; “ so long as 
it’s for finding Matt Laverick’s pretty 
Tim.” 

“ He ts pretty,” said Miss Leicester 
with a vague recollection of a little 
brown, active body running at Pheebe’s 
feet like a foal beside its mother ; and 
then she went off into a siding about 
some socks she proposed to knit for 
him, if Pheebe could select a colour 
she liked from some specimens of 
wool on the table. 

“Miss, will you tell me how to 
look for my little Tim?” said Pheebe. 

“ Oh, to be sure, I was forgetting !” 
said the kind lady, taking Phebe’s 
hand in hers, and then lamenting over 
her tired appearance after her walk to 
Uggle Grinby, and saying she could 
have told her about the Sunday 
prisoners being released on Saturday. 
“But yes!” added Miss Leicester 
hastily, seeing Pheebe try to struggle 
out of the soft chair, “about Tim, 
this is what I propose: Illsend a 
message to James, the groom, who is 
a most good-natured man, and I think 
must have quite finished his dinner by 
this time, and he will look about for 
you ; and you must stay here and get, 
a good rest, and I’ll order up some 
meat and pudding, for you must be 
dreadfully hungry. What are you 
doing?” asked Miss Leicester, for 
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with flashing eyes Phaxbe was making 
her way to the door, hardly pausing to 
say : * Miss, I see now why you wasn’t 
marrying woman. No man in his 
senses would want you to mother his 
children. My Tim’s lost and out in 
the cold and the storm and the rain, 
and you talk of wool-patterns, and 
setting in chairs, and eating pudding. 
Let me be, miss. You don’t know 
how to help me.” 

Poor Miss Leicester, who was only 
thirty-two, was much offended, and a 
little distressed by her failure. “ Dear ! 
dear!” she said ; “ how curiously rude 
the lower orders are !” 

Pheebe returned to the farm, be- 
wildered by her want of success. “ Oh, 
mother, mother!” she cried. ‘“ Why 
did you let him go out? I can’t find 
him anywhere.” 

Knowing they were in fault the 
worthy folk werecross. “ Youshould 
never have had a brat with fisher- 
blood in him,” said the farmer. “‘ You 
shouldn’t have gone after that rascal 
scamp this morning when we told 
you ’twas the wrong day, and then 

ou wouldn’t have lost your brat.” 

“Eh, Pheebe, dear!” said her 
mother. “It’s Christmas, and he’s in 
his liquor. Don’t you mind him.” 

“You all think it,” said Pheebe, 
“so it don’t hurt me much for father 
to say it. But I’m not going to do 
without my Tim. It ’ud be righter 
for you and Eliza and Fanny to stop 
your merrying, and come and find 
him, for you promised to keep him 
safe and you haven’t done it.” 

“Eh, dear!” said Eliza, tired as 
people are apt to be on Christmas 
evening. “ Bill’s been seeking this 
three hour; and it’s nigh church 
time. You're so- full of Christmas, 
Phebe, you've forgot it’s the Sab- 
bath.” 

“ Mother!” cried Phebe, “ you've 
had children, if Eliza hasn’t. How 
can you sit thar and let her talk to 
me so?” 

“My dear! my dear!” sobbed the 
poor fat woman, taking off her cap, 
“I do feel for you. I'll come and help 
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you. But I’m not good at climbing, 
Phebe, and if I come someun ’I1 have 
to walk aside me, or I'll be breaking 
my neck, and that won’t comfort you 
for Tim, my dear, will it? Fanny, 
fetch me my bonnet. Not the best un. 
I doubt I must give up church for to- 
night. And fetch your own, girls, for 
shame! It’s becoming to help Phebe 
this time.” 

Meantime Pheebe flew off to the 
lodge, thinking that her eldest brother 
could assist her better than any one, 
if he only would. 

“Simon, ’twas yon flour-faced lad 
of yourn that angered him. Are you 
no going to help me, when I’ve been 
walking since five o’clock, and have 
naught but troubles in my heart?” 

“ Phebe,” said Simon, didactically, 
for he was a little fuddled, “ your 
troubles is all of your own hatching. I 
suppose Tim has gone into the sea. 
Most all the bad comes out of that 
and find its way back agen. I never 
were one for dieting on fish, and 
mother’s goose ‘ud have digested a 
deal better if she hadn’t prelooded it 
with that great hulking cod. It’s like 
Matt Laverick, hard to swallow, and 
harder still to forget.” 

“T’m going to church, Pheebe,” said 
the prim sister-in-law. ‘“ You'd better 
come too, and pray that your son 
may be kept from the paths of the 
destroyer.” 

“’Deed, and if I'd prayed agen the 
destroyer this morning,” said Phebe, 
“God wouldn’t have let the bairn near 
you. Won’t nobody help me? I have 
naught but Tim left, and you were all 
proud of me once, and now you won’t 
none of you help me!” 

The greater part of the family did 
turn out after this, with much grumb- 
ling among themselves. The farmer 
was really too much stupefied to go 
far. He struggled hither and thither 
for a short while, retracing his steps, 
and looking in obvious places where he 
had looked before. At last he stumbled 
back to the parlour fire, whither his poor 
fat wife had also returned, very tired, 
very unhappy, and only able to cry. 
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Farmer Verrill took some more beer, 
and then said oracularly, in somewhat 
thickened tones: “ Yon Matt Laver- 
ick’s come out of jail, and he ha’n’t 
come after Phebe. Happen she’s 
done with him. Yon Tim’s lost. It’s 
quicker nor scarlet fever, and not 
catching. Happen she’s done with 
him. She’s a fine lass yet. Happen 
we’re done with they Lavericks. And 
the tailor’s a single man still.” 

‘* Eh, Johnnie, dear!” cried his wife, 
“don’t, for God’s sake, talk of that 
fashion to Pheebe, or you'll drive her 
clean out of her senses. She'll be 
jumping into the sea once they Laver- 
icks be done with.”’ 

“She’s a fine lass,” repeated the 
father, shaking his head regretfully. 

The fact then was now recognised ; 
Tim was lost. An active, clever boy, 
who knew his way about, something 
must have happened to him, or he 
would long ago have been safe by 
his mother’s fire. Every one had be- 
lieved in his spontaneous return, and 
for a good while even Phebe was not 
frightened; to hunt about for her 
naughty child had seemed merely the 
culminating point of her day’s mis- 
fortunes. But now alarm rose in her 
breast, and she sickened with vague 
apprehension. 

Pheebe wandered alone. The helpers 
were too slow for her, felt with her 
too little. Because she was in the 
depths, every one was to-day courageous 
to chide her and to point the moral of 
her woe. And they were apathetic in 
the search, first telling her lightly that 
Tim was safe to return, then changing 
their tune, shaking their heads, and 
assuring her further search was use- 
less. For the feeling was strong that 
Matt Laverick and Tim, the visible 
sign of her passion for the fisherman, 
were a disgrace to her; much better 
expunged together from her life; or, 
perhaps, it was only because it was 
Sunday and Christmas Day combined, 
and folk were too comfortable in their 
homes, and tight packed in their 
stomachs, and religious in their souls, 
to have any loose sympathy about 
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them. Another day the search might 
have been a not unpleasant diversion ; 
to-night there were other things on 
hand, and spiced ale is pleasant, and 
stories round a Christmas. fire. 

“My good woman,” said Sir Vincent, 
when in her wandering Phebe met 
him and his eldest son, “ I hear Laver- 
ick is at large again ; you must trust 
us to defend you from him. From 
what I learn, I am driven to the 
opinion that there was irregularity in 
your wedding. Perhaps we can get 
you clear of him altogether and free 
to marry some steady fellow, who 
deserves such a pretty wife,—and who 
has repented now,” added the baronet, 
for propriety’s sake. 

“Sir,” said Phebe, offended, “I’m 
onused to hear no one but Matt 
Laverick make remarks on my pretti- 
ness, and I will not bear it from no 
one. And you'll not go meddling with 
my marriage, which was regular enoff 
for me. If you like to help me to find 
my Tim, you may do that. I want 
naught else,” 

Sir Vincent, feeling snubbed, ex- 
cused himself, and went to church to 
sleep off the effects of his plun- 
pudding. Mr. Charles lingered a mo- 
ment. ‘Mrs. Laverick,” said the 
young gentleman, “I’ve been search- 
ing this two hours, and I won’t go 
home till I’ve found the little beggar. 
Don’t be too much frightened.” Mr. 
Charles was the kindest creature in 
the world, but he was a little lazy; 
Pheebe did not trust him much, and 
she searched on alone. 

For the third time she descended the 
cliff. It was dark now; she could 
hardly feel her steps, and the boom of 
the waves drowned her voice. In her 
heart was always the dull, aching 
misery about Matt. Where was he? 
O God! where was he! He had de- 
serted her ; would he now grow really 
bad? ‘Happen I done it myself,” 
groaned Phebe. “Happen I drove 
Matt Laverick to her.” 

She looked in at the window of her 
old home. Could he be there? It was 
all bare, silent, and dark, as it had 
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been during Matt’s imprisonment. She 
looked in at the beer-house, her head 
bent and her heart fluttering. Never in 
the old days had she fetched Matt 
from the beer-house, having a serene 
confidence that he would come home 
when he was ready, and that unless 
he intended it himself (as he sometimes 
did) no one could make him drunk. 
But to-night—if she found him in the 
beer-house to-night, just out of prison, 
drinking would be no good sign in 
Matt Laverick. But he was not there ; 
nor had Tim been found in the cold 
and the rain, and brought in to warm 
himself at the fire. She turned away. 

The stormy tide was going down, and 
Pheebe groped her way as far as was 
possible towards her old haunts, 
“Tim, Tim, where are thee? My 
bairn, my bairn, where are thee?” 
she moaned, despairingly. 

And then a loud girlish laugh from 
behind startled her. She turned, 
shuddering to find herself not alone 
on the deserted shore. It was some 
minutes before she perceived Liz 
Laverick close under the cliff and 
almost hidden in the dark shadow ; 
Liz Laverick, keeping merry Christ- 
mas, and chatling with a fisherman of 
course. Pheebe’s head reeled. Was 
it Matt? Was it her lad, Matt 
Laverick, whom she had driven from 
her? It wanted but this to end 
her day of woe; to see Matt and his 
cousin together, oblivious of Tim and 
of her. 

Phcebe was too much crushed and 
weakened to spring forward and con- 
front the pair, perhaps tearing out 
Liz’s bonny blue eyes and golden 
curls, as on another day instinct might 
have prompted her to do. To-night 
she was only conscious that the great 
sea was at her feet, and that for many 
a broken heart peace and comfort 
were waiting in its waves. No place 
was left in the world for her. She 


was hated by her kin; her child was 
lost, and Matt Laverick wanted, her 
no more. 

Liz caught sight of the wanderer, 
for behind the man’s compliments and 
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her own merriment she had heard the 
despairing cry. With bare sure feet 
she ran across the seaweed to learn 
what was the matter. ‘“ Why, heart 
alive! it’s Phebe!” cried the girl. 

For a moment the rival beauties 
stared at each other in silence, and 
all the dumb anguish of a stricken 
animal shone in Pheebe’s eyes. 

“There’s naught happed to your 
man, Phebe, is thar?” asked Liz 
rather doubtfully. 

“1 don’t know naught about him !” 
groaned Phebe. “ Oh, Liz, Liz, haven’t 
you seen him?” Her proud heart 
swelled as she asked the question, but 
not pride itself was so strong now as 
the desire to learn something about 
Matt. 

*“No, I ha’n’t seen him,” said Liz ; 
“but I made sure he warn’t far off. 
He'll never go far off while you're 
about, Phebe. There, woman, don’t, 
don’t cry. Don’t go breaking yourself 
like this. Matt Laverick’s a good 
lad. He'll come back, if only to look 
after mother and me, let alone you, 
Phebe. Go home to your Tim, and 
I'll step up and tell you when I see 
him.” 

Liz Laverick’s despised, merry 
countenance was all overflowing with 
sympathy and kindliness. She had 
hold of Pheebe’s arm and was trying 
to drag her shorewards away from the 
waves. Phebe heard very little of 
what she said. She had been quite 
unnerved by the revulsion of feeling 
when she learned that Liz knew no 
more of Matt than she did herself. 
‘** Liz,” she sobbed at last, her head 
sinking on the girl’s shoulder, “I’ve 
lost my Tim. I can’t find him 
anywhere.” 

“ Heart alive!” cried Liz. Aftera 
minute she jumped up and clapped 
her hands. “ Well! well!” she 
said, ‘don’t be seeking him in the 
sea, Phoebe. Come ashore and [’ll 
help you. I’m a great girl for find- 
ing bairns. Have you looked in the 
cavern round point? He’s a handy 
climber, Tim is. Never fear no more, 
woman! We'll find him.” 
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“Come! come!” said Pheebe 
clinging to Liz But she was 
bewildered and half unconscious. 


After a moment she stopped as if 
rooted to the ground, and the girl 
could not draw her away. 

“Phebe,” said Liz, “you're dead 
beat. Sit you down. I'll bring him 
sharp to you, if he’s in the cave. If 
he isn’t, I’ll turn out the lads. There’s 
a many to seek, you know. No boats 
out tonight. And there’snone wouldn’t 
do a turn for Matt Laverick’s bairn, 
let alone for your bright eyes, Phebe 
—and happen for mine too !” 

Pheebe’s senses were returning with 
hope, and the girl’s last phrase 
quickened them. “You may seek 
yourself, Liz Laverick,” she said, 
stiffly, “ but I don’t want no rousing 
of the lads along of my eyes nor of 
yourn neither.” Then her head 
drooped again and with a great sob 
she added, “If I can’t find him, Liz, l’ll 
just die in the sea, for I’ve nothing 
else to live for.’’ 

Liz thought she was going to cry 
too; but just then a splash of oars 
reached her quick ears, and she 
moved aside a little to listen. Ata 
short distance from the scar, tossing 
like a cork and like to be swamped 
by every wave, a small boat appeared 
on the moonlit track before the two 
women. 

“Hey!” shouted Liz, springing 
upon a fallen boulder, where she 
caught the light on her cotton frock, 
her round face, and thick curls, pulled 
down and tossed about by the rough 
hands of Charlie Sims the fisherman. 
“Hey!” she cried, waving her arms 
beckoningly, a picturesque, startling 
figure in the bright moonlight. 

Pheebe, bent, ghastly, shuddering, 
stood below her in the shade, her 
hands pressed against her heart, her 
breast heaving with quick sobs. At 
Liz Laverick’s loud call, she started 
and looked up, terrified and confused. 
“Ts it Tim?” she whispered apprehen- 
sively. Then repeated with sudden 
vehemence, “ Liz! Liz! answer me! 
Is it Tim?” 
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Vv 


TueEy stood together alone upon the 
beach, Matt Laverick and his wife; 
and Phebe had forgotten her child. 
The surf roared and thundered at 
their feet, dashing the cold spray in 
their faces, Words were possible 
only between the fall of the waves, 
and for long no words were spoken. 
Pheebe clasped her hands on his arm, 
and Matt held her because she seemed 
tottering and weak ; and he looked at 
her and wondered. Liz, unnoticed by 
Matt, forgotten by Phebe, and much 
astonished by the silence and the 
desperate air of the couple, had 
hurried away to seek the missing 
child. Husband and wife were alone ; 
and there was that in Matt Laverick’s 
air which frightened Phebe. ‘ You 
didn’t come, lad, last night, when you 
left the prison,” said she, falteringly. 

“ Lass, you didn’t welcome me afore, 
and I’d best keep away from you 
now,” said Matt. ‘“ What are thee 
doing here, Phebe, and no by the fire 
with Tim, forgetting thy lad as were 
prisoned ¢”’ 

“Oh, Matt, Matt!” cried Pheebe, re- 
membering. “Tim’s runaway! He’s 
lost. I can’t find him anywhere! ”’ 

“You've lost my Tim!” said Matt 
fiercely, dropping her arm and step- 
ping back from her. “Lost my Tim? 
Were you merry-making, Phebe, and 
forgot him ?”’ 

“Oh, won't you help find him, 
Matt?” implored the woman. “I 
must walk on and on, but I can’t see 
for crying, and happen if you'll come 
too, we'll find him together.” 

“ You wouldn’t let Tim kiss his da 
many a day when I called to him; 
happen Tim has forgotten his da by 
now,” said Matt. 

“Oh, lad, don’t scold me now! I 
can’t find him. Won't you help me 
to find my little Tim?” groaned 
Phebe, taking his arm and pulling 
him on. 

“Lass,” said Matt presently, “ when 
I left the prison I come straight home, 
thinking happen you’d be come back 
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too, or take some notice of me. You 
didn’t. But I,—-I minded last Christ- 
mas when we were together ; and so 
I went out in yon old bit boat I built 
for thee; and kept my Christmas 
with her,—most all I had left of thee. 
And thee warn’t thinking of me,” 
cried Matt, with indignant emphasis, 
“and thee hast lost my Tim. I 
thought thee’d have cared for Matt 
Laverick’s Tim, anyhow, Phebe. It 
seems I hadn’t oughter trusted thee.” 

He walked on with long, quick 
strides, leaving Phebe to struggle 
after him as best she could. “Come 
on, lass, come on,” said Matt, pausing 
and looking back at her; “don’t 
waste time crying. Them eyes was 
never meant for crying. I'll find thy 
Tim ; but I’m thinking I'll keep him 
myself this time. You can go back 
to your inland folk and be merry with 
them.” 

“Oh, Matt! don’t speak to me so,” 
moaned Phebe ; “don’t be so angry 
with me.” 

He waited for her; then took her 
roughly by the elbow and led her on. 
A long way it seemed to her, over 
rock and sand and pebble, loose shale 
wearying to the foot, slippery sea- 
weeds with streamlets bubbling among 
them, huge boulder-stones as hard in 
the uncertain light to evade as to 
surmount. They wandered vaguely, 
finding no trace of the child. 

“ Matt, was they kind to thee in 
the jail?”’ whispered Phebe at last. 

** Maybe.” 

“ Had you bread enoff, and a sup of 
drink whiles?” 

“Maybe. I can’t tell. It’s long 
since thee cared about my bread and 
my drink, Phebe.” 

“Don’t say it,-Matt, that I didn’t 
care,” said Pheebe. 

They were ascending now, for the 
tide had not yet uncovered the rocks 
at the point, and the breakers were 
beating against the great buttress 
below their steps. The path, a mere 
track used by the jet-seekers, was 
steep and difficult, zigzagging up half- 
way to the plateau above, and there 
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skirting the face of the cliff almost 
perpendicular to the waves. It was a 
dangerous place. At one spot the 
rock was cloven by a far-reaching 
narrow fissure, and as each wave burst 
against the cliff it sent a foaming eddy 
up this long chasm in which the water 
continually seethed and boiled. Fol- 
lowing the path you had to jump 
nearly three feet from ledge to ledge 
of jutting rocks which did their best 
to form a natural bridge; but the 
ravine widened below and on calm 
days could be entered by a boat. 
Phebe and Matt in the old time had 
made their way in sometimes, and had 
laughed at the hollow echo of their 
voices as they lingered in the shade, 
their boat rocking gently on the green 
wavelets, while they gazed at the stain- 
less sky and saw the shining gulls 
wing their way over the narrow gorge, 
heedless of the happy human creatures 
below. 

To-night Phoebe sank abruptly on 
the path, before they reached this 
dangerous chasm. The moon just now 
was hidden and there was little use in 
seeking anything, while the gloom 
aggravated the dangers of the path. 
Pheebe sat on a jutting rock and Matt 
stretched himself on the ground beside 
her while they waited for returning 
light. 

“ Matt,” said Phoebe in a low voice, 
“T never meant for them to prison 
thee, lad ; it was none of my doing.” 

“ Ay, lass, but it was. Phebe,” 
said Matt, rising on his elbow and 
looking at her, “have you forgot the 
times when we were together first? 
When thou come fishing with me, and 
we walked together on the scar, and 
sat by the fire Sundays, and minded 
our courting! and thee had left thy 
inland place, and thy fine gowns, and 
thy speaking way thou had larned at 
school, to come and bide down here 
withme! And thee were the prettiest 
lass in all the Bay, Phebe, and I 
loved thee. And I’d have loved thee 
the same when thee war old and ugly, 
and couldn’t sing, nor run, nor go sea- 
faring no more. And I thought thou 
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loved me like that, and that we'd 
have been together to the end and 
have lain together within sound of the 
waves, and have felt the sun shining 
on us, thee and me, and Tim to come 
after us. But I doubt I were wrong, 
lass, and thee have never rightly loved 
the sea, nor the sun, nor thy fisher- 
lad; or thou wouldn’t have left me 
like this.” 

“Tt was not I that forgot the old 
times, Matt. It was not 1 that done 
it.” 

“You left me, Phebe, and all for 
why? Acause I was a bit free with 
yon yellow-curled lass of my own kin, 
as I’d known since I were. born, and 
laughed with times, and who wouldn’t 
give me the tackle without a kiss for 
luck, that were no harm from her own 
kin; but never coorted, nor went 
companying with, nor thought of aside 
thee, Pheebe.” 

“Tt weren’t not the first time, 
Matt,” said Phoebe, her voice shaking. 
“*T borne a deal from that lass. I had 
bade you take heed, Matt, and you 
wouldn’t hearken to me!” 

“ Never coorted, nor went company- 
ing with,” repeated Matt, “ nor thought 
of aside Phebe. I loved thee, lass. 
The yellow-curled lass were good for 
an hour, and a joke, and happen a kiss ; 
but thee war my heart’s treasure, 
Pheebe !” 

“Thou didn’t say so then, Matt. 
Thou said wicked things of that girl 
and of me.” 

“ Acause thou had angered me, 
Phebe. I would have told thee after- 
wards but thou wouldn’t speak with 
me. And then they clapped me in 
prison which never come to none of 
my kin afore. It would never have 
been if thou had stood by me; but 
folk are aye ready to speak agen a lad 
what has quarrelled with his lass ; and 
they thought, as you had no call to 
think, Phebe, that I war after Liz 
that day for my own sake, and not 
saving her from that saucy rascal, 
Bob Smurthwaite, who deserved all he 
got, though I didn’t give it him with 
that intent. Sir Vincent, he up and 
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said I war a trothless scoundrel, who 
had driven his own lass off, and she 
the prettiest in the Bay, to go after 
the other wenches and get fighting for 
them. It warn’t for me, Phebe, to say 
it war thy fault, and thou had left me 
of thy own doing ; and all for nothing 
but a black, jealous temper and a few 
words atween us that oughter been 
healed right off by a kiss. And thee 
war the treasure of my heart, Phcebe.” 

“Matt! Matt! I didn’t think much 
of the fighting. Thou wast given to 
fighting, Matt. I didn’t think they'd 
prison thee for fighting. And now, 
Jad—and now—I doubt thou don’t love 
me any more?” said Phebe. 

“ Lass, I don’t believe thou knows 
what a man like me means by love or 
thou wouldn’t be aye doubting me. 
But it can’t be the same now. You 
wouldn’t speak with me afore, and 
now I been in prison, I don’t blame 
thee so much now, lass. Happen I 
wouldn’t make it up with a jail-man 
myself, if I were a woman.” 

** No, lad,” said Phebe, trembling 
and drawing closer to him, “I would 
never have left thee acause of that, 
never. Matt, wilt thou come right 
away from here—to Yarmouth, may- 
be, where folk don’t know us? I'd 
come with thee there, and I’d work 
my arms out of their pits for thee 
there.” 

“No, lass,” said Matt, roughly, “I 
won't leave this place. I won’t have 
it said Matt Laverick was druv away 
from his home for Liz, nor for no 
woman in the world. If thou won't 
come down to me in the old cottage 
where Tim were born, I'll just do with- 
out thee.” He spoke angrily, and 
rising, turned his back on her. The 
moon had brightened and he moved on 
without another word to seek the child. 
But something caught his eye, and 
stopping short he turned again sud- 
denly to face his wife; “Tim didn’t 
wear shoon, did he, Phebe?” said 
the man. 

Pheebe gave a little cry of ecstasy, 
starting to her feet. “ Matt, Matt! 
we have found him! It is his shoe! 
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He can’t be far now. Oh lad, lad, leave 
me and run forhim! Run!” 

But Matt remembered the chasm 
with the boiling flood below, and he 
frowned as he quickened his steps. 
“You had no call to be putting shoon 
on my Tim, Phebe,” said the fisherman 
shortly ; and stopped on the edge of 
the gorge, lying down and listening to 
the advancing and retreating of the 
flushed waters. 

His fear communicated itself to 
Phebe. “ Lad, what are thee doing?” 
she said. ‘Come on and look for our 
Tim. He can’t be far away now.” 
Then a deadly faintness came over her 
and she reeled and closed her eyes. 
“Matt! Matt!” she cried wildly, 
**thou don’t think he’s fallen in?” 

The man rose and looked at her ; then 
led her back a few steps and seated her. 
*“ Lass, I can’t tell. It looks like the 
t’other shoe down there on the rock ; 
happen it ben’t, but I’ve got to go and 
see.” 

Without pausing for a reply, he 
began cautiously to clamber down the 
rocky side of the fissure, towards the 
foaming flood below. After a few 
minutes Phebe collected herself, and 
staggered again to the edge of the 
gorge, her eyes wild with terror. 

“ Phebe,” called Matt from below, 
**go back to where I put you, or you'll 
anger me.” 

“Matt! Matt!” she screamed, 
“thou’ll be drowned. If he’s fallen in— 
if little Tim has fallen in, we can’t 
help it! Matt, we cannot help it! 
Come back, Matt! Oh, lad, come 
back !”” 

“Lass,” shouted Matt angrily, 
pausing in his descent, “if thou don’t 
obey me and go back to where I put 
thee, I won’t save.thy Tim.” 

He waited, frowning, till she had 
obeyed, hanging in mid-air. Phebe 
crouched on the edge of the path, clutch- 
ing her hair with both hands, and sway- 
ing backwards and forwards like one in 
a frenzy. And the east wind whistled 
and screamed round the point, against 
which the waves beat ceaselessly ; and 
in the abyss the flood boiled and swirled 
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and gurgled as it rose and fell ; and 
water met water hurled in vain fury 
from side to side of the gorge. Pheebe 
thought the whole heaven was bowing 
and darkening and thundering at her ; 
in her brain was a roar of many 
billows louder than ever was the voice 
of earthly sea. It seemed hours before 
Matt came back to her ; yet the bright 
moon was still shining and the Christ- 
mas bells were still ringing in the 
village steeple above the cliff, their 
voice clear and distant, swelling in the 
pauses of the storm. Slowly Matt 
mounted and rejoined her. Phebe 
stared at him with meaningless eyes, 
and he kept silence bending over 
her. 

“Matt! Matt! thou doan’t think he’s 
drowned?” she shrieked suddenly, 
throwing up her arms. 

Then the man knelt beside her, his 
arms round her waist, kissing her cold, 
clenched hands and icy brow. “ Phebe, 
my lass! my lass! I don’t see how a 
little chap could have fallen down there 
on a night like this without being 
drowned ! And I have found this, lass, 
and nought else.” 

She took the little drenched hat 
mechanically, and leaned her head on 
Matt’s shoulder without a word. 

“ Poor lass! Poor lass!” murmured 
the fisherman. “ Happen he never fell 
in atall! Happen I'll find him for 
thee yet. Come home with me, Phebe, 
come home. Thee can’t go back to yon 
inland place without thy Tim. Come 
home ; and I'll go seek him for thee 
agen. Happen he never fell in at all, 
Phebe, my lass! my lass!” 

But it was long before Phebe 
moved or spoke. She lay motionless 
in his arms, like one dazed and crushed. 
At last she raised her head and said 
brokenly : “ Matt, thou art thinking 
one thing thou needn’t. I didn’t know 
they'd let thee out yester-eve ; and I 
went this morning to the prison to meet 
thee and bring thee home. Tim couldn’t 
have walked all them miles ; he war a 
little’un. And I put him with mother 
and she lost him. And now we'll never 
see him no more, Matt, thee nor me. 
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But he couldn't have walked so far, 
lad ; and I went to meet thee.” 

“Phebe, my lass, my lass!” said 
Matt, bowing his head on hers and 
crushing her to his heart. 


VI. 


HE raised her, and half leading, half 
carrying, he brought her slowly down 
the steep path, across the slippery 
rocks, along the beach where the 
cobles were drawn up for Sunday. 
They moved silently through the ham- 
let to the battered cottage where had 
been their home. 

A knot of men were standing round 
the beer-house, and among them Liz 
Laverick, looking flushed and excited 
as she told of Tim’s disappearance. 
‘*He’s but a bairn,” she was saying, 
“and you all thought deals of Matt 
Laverick and his lass. You wouldn’t 
have the bairn starved with cold, the 
day his da comes home? I'll never 
speak a word to one of you men agen 
if you won’t come seek Matt Laverick’s 
little Tim.” 

And then they all turned, and 
watched, half curiously, half fearfully, 
as Matt Laverick himself passed by, 
with his lass faint and staggering, 
clinging to him and weeping. “ Don’t 
let them speak to me, Matt,” she 
murmured. “I couldn’t bear to tell 
any one that thy Tim is drowned.” 

He pushed them away roughly ; even 
Liz Laverick, who had at once sprung 
forward to help her kinsman in sup- 
porting the exhausted and _heart- 
broken Phebe. Matt unlocked the 
cottage door, and brought her into the 
room with its cracked wall and mud 
floor, which all smelt damp and brine- 
washed. He put her in the one arm- 
chair, beside which was Tim’s long 
disused wooden cradle. She dropped 
her face on her hands and neither 
stirred nor spoke as Matt groped about 
till he had found some damp firewood, 
and with shaking fingers, the tears run- 
ning down his own brown face, had 
made a faint and flickering blaze. 

Then he went out, and Phebe 
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dreamily heard him summon Liz and 
send her to the beer-house for such 
food as was at this hour procurable. 
The fire and the candle flickered and 
sputtered ; the mice came out of their 
holes unfrightened by the noiseless 
woman who had returned to them; 
the moon shone through the casement, 
making strange slanting bars of light 
across the floor, and bathing in its cold 
rays Phebe’s bent figure, her droop- 
ing head, and frigid hands convulsively 
clutching her dress. She was faint 
and heart-broken and bereaved ; con- 
scious of little more than of one thing, 
that Matt was with her and would 
care for her. Neither power nor 
energy was left to the poor thing ; she 
could only wait motionless till his re 
turn. How long he delayed she knew 
not ; when at last he entered a long 
low groan burst from her lips, and she 
stretched out her arms to him without 
looking up. Matt had brought no food ; 
he did not heed his fire which had gone 
out. Meeting Liz outside with a loaf 
and a jug in her hands, he had pushed 
her aside, saying, “ Wait a bit, wench,” 
and had slammed thedooron her. He 
entered and stood over Pheebe kissing 
her hair, and holding her hands in his. 
“Lass,” he said, with tears in his 
voice, “is it only acause thee’s in 
sorrow thee has come home to me, or 
would thee have come any way! 
Would thee stay now if thee were 
happy agen!” 

* ] can’t think of happiness, Matt,” 
mourned Phebe, “when my Tim is 
drowned. But I must stay with thee to- 
night, lad; I can’t do without thee. 
Thou’lt have to forgive me everything 
and let me stay.” 

“Then thee wouldn’t stay if thee 
warn’'t sad, Phebe? I’m afeard of 
thee, lass. But rise up and come out 
with me now, for I have something to 
show thee.” 

“T can’t go no further to-night, 
Matt,” she answered, faintly, sinking 
back in her chair, and looking at him 
with sad imploring eyes. 

Matt replied with some excitement : 
“ But I will have thee come, Phebe 


ce 
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Don’t thee sit thar disputing, lass, but 
rise up and come out with me as I bid 
thee.” Matt was peremptory and 
Pheebe had to obey. He put his right 
arm round her, and holding her left 
hand in his stooped over her as they 
walked. Liz saw them in great aston- 
ishment ; then, as they took no notice 
of her, she went into the cottage, blew 
up the fire, set on the kettle, and 
prepared the frugal meal. 

Matt Laverick led Phebe round to 
the back of the cottage where was a 
great pile of fishing-nets, and where 
in the old days she had been used to 
sit working and singing, watching for 
the russet sail of 7e Homeward Bound, 
and playing with Tim, who rolled and 
kicked at her feet. And here now, in 
a nest among the nets lay the good 
dog Bo’sun, very thin and aged after 
six months’ living on his wits, but 
awake and bright-eyed, and ready to 
wag his tail as his master laid a hand 
on his head, though too full of respon- 
sibility to stir. Bo’sun had a treasure 
there among the nets, and was lying 
close to it to keep it warm and safe 
from the peeling wind, letting his hot 
quick breath blow upon it, and now 
and then bending his shaggy head to 
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lick the thing he had found, and 
brought home in safety to the place 
where his master was sure to come. 
And here Phebe found it, the good 
dog’s treasure—Matt Laverick’s little 
Tim. 

His clothes were torn and soaked ; 
on his sturdy arm were the marks of 
the big dog’s teeth ; but his eyes were 
fast shut in sound childish slumber, 
his breath came soft and regular, his 
round cheek was gently flushed, his 
little feet were curled up and rosy as 
on his mother’s lap, and from top to toe 
he was warm as his mother’s heart. 

“Lass,” said Matt, pressing her to 
him, “don’t thee say thou’ll love me 
only if we’re sorrowing together. For 
our bairn is found and safe, and I 
want the twain of you.” 

Then Phebe flung her arms round 
his neck and sobbed on his breast loud 
and long for joy. “Matt, Matt!” she 
murmured, “I have gotten thee back. 
I have gotten thee both back! I 
never thought when I rose up this 
morning, lad, I was to have such a 
happy Christmasing.”’ 


KATHARINE WYLDE. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF POETRY. 


In the new volume of essays which 
Mr. Birrell has lately collected and 
(following the infelicitous precedent of 
his earlier volume) republished under 
the title of Res Judicate, he breaks a 
lance with Zhe Spectator in defence of 
Matthew Arnold's poetry. A writer 
in that paper appears to have said in 
his haste that Arnold’s poetry had 
never consoled anybody. “A falser 
statement,” Mr. Birrell retorts, “‘ was 
never made innocently. It may never 
have consoled the writer in The Spee- 
tator, but because the stomach of the 
dram-drinker rejects cold water is no 
kind of reason for a sober man aban- 
doning his morning tumbler of the 
pure element.” And then he clenches 
this not very apposite illustration with 
the assertion that Arnold’s poetry has 
been found “full of consolation.” 

The answer to such a challenge must, 
one would suppose, have been antici- 
pated by Mr. Birrell. So good a 
Johnsonian cannot have forgotten a 
rebuke administered to Boswell by the 
Sage in the form of an apologue of a 
barren orchard and a “poring” man. 
And in other ways Mr. Birrell’s right 
hand would seem to have somewhat for- 
gotten its cunning when he ran this 
joust, for the quality of the literature 
provided by the successor of Addison 
and Steele is not generally regarded as 
alcoholic ; nor would his verdict that 
the general characteristic of Arnold’s 
poetry is to be “quick and to the 
point ” perhaps be universally accepted. 
Yet it is not easy to see how the two 
critics come to be at variance. Some 
part at least of the consolation that 
Mr. Birrell draws from Arnold’s poetry 
will surely appear to the plain man 
precisely such as he would expect to 
find consoling the devout and simple 
souls which breathe so gently through 


the pages of The Spectator. Mr. Birrell 
selects two sonnets as especially consol- 
ing: the one known as Zast London, 
wherein the poet meets an ill, over- 
worked preacher in the hot and squalid 
streets of Bethnal Green, and learns 
from him the secret of his cheerfulness ; 
the other known as The Better Part, in 
which they who believe the Founder of 
the Christian religion to have been no 
more than man are exhorted at least to 
try if they “can be such men as he.” 
“There are,” says Mr. Birrell, “ finer 
sonnets in the English language than 
these, but there are no better sermons.”’ 
Finer sonnets assuredly there are, for 
Arnold’s poetical genius did not as a 
rule work best in the sonnet; but as 
sermons they are doubtless admirable. 
It is a theory with some people that 
sermons and sonnets do not go well 
together, and that the poet is rarely 
in his happiest vein when usurping 
the office of the preacher. Mr. Birrell 
gives a reason for his dissent from this 
theory, which cannot well be courte- 
ously gainsaid. The odd part of it is 
that Zhe Spectator, who is apparently 
quite as fond as Mr. Birre?l of looking 
for sermons in his poetry, should refuse 
to be consoled by what he finds in 
Arnold’s. It is easy to understand why 
he should reject some of it ; but surely 
the sermon preached from Bethnal 
Green was sufficiently orthodox for 
him. 

The discussion serves to show how 
dangerous it is to dogmatise on the 
consolations of poetry. Here are two 
critics, both, so far as can be guessed, 
holding the same theories of poetry, 
eager to look for the same qualities in 
it, rejoicing to find them; and yet 
both utterly at variance over the same 
poet. The truth is (if the esthetic epi- 
cure will pardon such plain speaking), 
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that the intellectual and the physical 
part of us have many things in com- 
mon ; one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Tiberius, we are told, held 
that man a fool who at the age of 
thirty years needed another to tell 
him what was best to eat, drink, and 
avoid ; if he had not discovered the 
secret of his own stomach by that 
time, he was past help; whether he 
chose to abide by his knowledge was 
of course another matter. It seems 
dangerous to hint that our fathers 
could have been as wise as their sons 
on any point. Yet we take leave to 
doubt whether all the prescriptions so 
freely offered by physicians, profes- 
sional and otherwise, for preserving 
health, will profit us more than the 
homely good sense of our sires. They 
did not believe in a written law for 
regulating these things. ‘There is,” 
says Bacon, “a wisdom in this beyond 
the rules of physic ; a man’s own ob- 
servation, what he finds good of, and 
what he finds hurt of, is the best 
physic to preserve health.” And we 
find Burton concluding that: “Our 
own experience is the best physician ; 
that diet which is most propitious to 
one, is often pernicious to another. 
Such is the variety of palates, humours, 
and temperatures ; let every man ob- 
serve and be a law unto himself.” 

Is it not much the same with the 
sustenance—call it consolation or stim- 
ulus—to be derived from poetry? It is 
as idle to be angry with a man who 
does not find the same enjoyment in 
the same poetry as you do, as it is to 
be angry with him, if you happen to 
be a great eater of beef, for preferring 
a lighter diet. There are, no doubt, 
certain broad principles of right and 
wrong in poetry as in peptics, principles 
which no man can flout and be saved. 
There are some poets (not so very 
many) whom if a man reject, clearly 
there is nothing to be done with him 
but to follow Dogberry’s precedent with 
that perverse fellow who would not 
stand. We may be pretty sure that 
there must be something wrong with 
the man who, like King Valoroso of 


Paphlagonia, drinks brandy with his 
breakfast,—that at any rate there very 
soon will be something wrong with him. 
But when we pass beyond these first 
principles, as we may call them, we 
enter upon the curious wilderness of 
taste, or fancy if that name be pre- 
ferred. Perhaps it is the better name, 
when one recalls the rejoinder made by 
a noted cynic to a lady who, pleading 
the cause of a certain popular writer, 
observed that he had so much taste : 
‘‘ Madam, he has, and all of it bad.” 
Let us then call it fancy ; and who is 
to dogmatise about fancy ? 

It is not clear that Mr. Birrell and 
The Spectator even mean the same thing 
by “consolation.” The Spectator says 
that Mr. Birrell really means “ stim- 
ulus.” One can conceive Mr. Birrell 
replying that he knew very well what 
he meant, and that he meant consola- 
tion. But the difference between the 
two qualities is rather apparent than 
real. In all consolation there must be 
some stimulant, something which 
braces us to bear the ills we suffer 
from, something of that “ invigorating 
tonic quality” which The Spectator 
admits may sometimes be found in 
Arnold’s poetry; and which Mr. 
Birrell, somewhat oddly, seems to 
find in the following lines from 
the same poet, lines which he also 
finds, “In reality, in wholesome 
thought, in the pleasures that are 
afforded by thinking, of incomparable 
excellence.” 


Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave ; 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength 
of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles ; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 


Dreams dawn and fly, friends smile and 
die 
Like spring flowers ; 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 
Men dig graves with bitter tears 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 
Mazed with doubts and sick with fears, 
Count the hours. 
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We count the hours ! these dreams of ours, 
False and hollow, 
Do we go hence and find they are not 
dead ? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 
Faces that smiled and fled, 
Hopes born here, and born to end, 
Shall we follow ? 


Pretty verses enough, no doubt ; 
but,—consoling? ‘Certain, ‘tis cer- 
tain ; very sure, very sure: death, as 
the Psalmist saith, is certain to all ; all 
shall die. How a good yoke of bul- 
locks at Stamford Fair?”’ Yet, if Mr. 
Birrell can find consolation in this 
mood of sadness, who shall gainsay 
him? He is likely at least to have 
it all to himself. When Macaulay 
heard of the death of Hallam’s younger 
son, he wrote in his diary: “ Poor 
Hallam, what will he do? He is 
more stoical tham I am, to be sure. 
I walked reading Epictetus in the 
streets. Anointing for broken bones ! 
Let him try how Hallam will be con- 
soled by being told that the lives of 
children are otx é*‘ jpiv [matters be- 
yond our control].” Arnold indeed 
has assured us that in certain evil 
times he found comfort in the study of 
Epictetus ; but he has also confessed 
that he found more comfort in the 
study of Homer and Sophocles. Mac- 
aulay, it will of course be said, was a 
Philistine. As we have never felt 
quite sure what that terrible epithet 
implies,—some people evidently using 
it, as Cardinal Newman used /iberal, to 
signify anything and everybody dis- 
pleasing to them—we are not con- 
cerned to defend Macaulay from the 
charge. But if, as we sometimes sus- 
pect, it includes the possession of 
wholesome, manly common sense, then 
assuredly Macaulay was a very fine 
Philistine indeed. 

The amount and quality of the con- 
solation which poetry is capable of 
providing must obviously depend on 
the individual temperament of the 
sufferer. It must depend also, in some 
degree, on the nature of his sickness. 
The physicians of Harley and Brook 
Streets do not prescribe one uniform 
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remedy to every form of bodily dis- 
ease; nor do they treat all patients 
suffering from the same disease in the 
same manner. Every one fond of 
poetry selects his poet according to his 
mood. In Shakespeare alone, the 
universal, may all moods of man find 
their counterpart. 


All pains the immortal spirit must en- 
dure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs 
which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious 
brow. 


Nor is it only in pain, and grief, 
and weakness that Shakespeare con- 
soles; he consoles by virtue of his 
natural magic little less, if less at all, 
than by virtue of his moral truths. 
The Spectator, after quoting one of 
Arnold’s poems, admits that they 
“sound consolatory,” but maintains 
that, “if read carefully with a view to 
practice rather than to mere esthetic 
pleasure,” the amount of consolation 
they offer is no great thing. But if 
considered carefully will not the con- 
solation that poetry offers be found, 
if not mainly (as we think) at least in 
no small part, a matter of ssthetic 
pleasure? Is it not the beauty of the 
form in which it is offered that gives 
the consolation its soothing or its tonic 
power? The poet translates into 
words, that shall burn for ever as a 
lamp to lighten our darkness, the 
thoughts with which our stammering 
tongues and fumbling fingers can only 
play, as children play with a box of 
letters out of which they can form no 
certain syllables. It is his mission to 
interpret what commoner minds have 
felt, perhaps unconsciously till they 
saw and knew their wandering 
thoughts thus stamped in the uni- 
versal currency of the world. “ After 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,”— 
was Shakespeare the first man to whom 
the contemplation of death suggested 
this consoling thought? Yet with 
these few words he has moulded it 
into a form more durable than any 
wrought of brass or marble. We may 
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be reading The Spectator wrong, but 
his argument seems to suggest that 
the sort of consolation he looks for in 
poetry will most easily and most often 
be found in Dr. Watts. If the esthetic 
pleasure is to count for nothing, then 
surely, 


And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return, 


must carry more comfort to the soul 
“ weary with itself and sick of asking,” 
than the message Matthew Arnold 
heard from the stars and the waters, 
“ Wouldst thou be as these are? Live 
as they.” For one who has felt the 
consolation of the mood itself, thou- 
sands must have been refreshed and 
soothed by the tender beauty of the 
lines in which Wordsworth expresses 
his debt to Nature for, 


That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened. 


In truth we cannot think that the 
very material form of consolation which 
The Spectator expects to find in poetry 
is to be found there. The poet cannot 
console as the leech consoles when he 
relieves the sufferer from pain, brings 
sleep to the sleepless, or turns mourning 
into joy by any practice of his heaven- 
sent skill. Such consolation a man 
can minister only to himself. 


No man can save his brother’s soul, 
Or pay his brother’s debt. 


But from good poetry there comes that 
pure esthetic pleasure which, when 
derived from beautiful or noble sub- 
jects, does undoubtedly exercise on 
minds capable of appreciating it, and 
in tune for it, an elevating and re- 
fining pleasure ; and all that tends to 
elevate and refine man, tends in its 
degree to refresh and strengthen, and 
so to console him. Nor need the poetry 
which is found to exercise this influence 
be necessarily concerned with the con- 
duct of life, with what we vaguely call 
religion. Mr. Birrell very truly ob- 
serves that Arnold’s love of Nature 


and his poetic treatment of her has 
brought relief and joy to many a 
vexed soul. And he adds with equal 
truth that this was due in no small 
degree to the fact that, greatly as he 
admired Wordsworth and was in- 
fluenced by him, the order of his mind 
led him to reject, with the heartiest- 
good-will, the cloudy pantheism which 
mar so much of Wordsworth’s verse. 
Empedocles, musing in his last hour 
on the summit of Etna, looks back 
regretfully to the days of his youth 
when he could still delight in the 
beauty of outward things with the 
pure natural joy of a simple mind which 
had not lost its balance nor grown the 
slave of thought ; when the sports of 
the country-people could give pleasure, 
sunset and seed-time and harvest, the 
reapers in the corn, the vine-dresser in 
his vineyard, the village girl at her 
wheel. This natural joy at least Arnold 
never lost, and it is in the expression of 
this joy that his verse, so some at least 
of his admirers hold, takes its happiest 
and most natural touch. It is in 
this love of natural beauty, and in his 
power of expressing it, that the poet, 
we suspect, most often touches the 
heart. The scenes he pictures, flash, 
in Wordsworth’s phrase, upon the in- 
ward eye in lonely rooms and amid 
the din of towns and cities. As we 
read, the bare walls fall back; there 
comes a vision of trees, and a river 
flowing through the vale of Cheapside. 
The winds murmur through the pines, 
the waves whisper on the shore ; 
through the wide fields of breezy grass 
we wander again beneath the soft 
canopy of English air ; again from the 
dark dingles our enchanted ears drink 
in the song of the nightingales. No 
painter can play the magician for us like 
the poet. The inward eye sees clearer 
and further than the outward vision. 
The philosophical critic may scoff at 
this as a merely sensual form of con- 
solation, and take his stand on the 
great moral truths inculeated by the 
great poets. Nor will we be con- 
cerned to refute him. Only we would 
submit that the pleasures we have 
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described as coming from poetry are 
more generally felt and more closely 
loved than those deeper thoughts which 
not every mind is capable of grasping, 
and which, when grasped, do not bring 
the solace we mean to every mind. 


Man must endure 
His going hence, e’en as his coming 
hither : 
Ripeness is all. 


For one whom that great moral truth 
has comforted, how many thousands, we 
wonder, have been cheered into forget- 
fulness by the natural magic of 


Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


take 
The winds of March with beauty. Violets, 
dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


Nor is it true that such solace is merely 
sensual. Not the scene only returns 
to us, but all the memories of the 
scene. We feel like the poet himself, 
when the cry of the cuckoo brought 
back to him his vanished youth ; 
like him, we can “ beget that golden 
time again.” In Mr. William Morris’s 
last volume, Poems by the Way, there 
is an excessively touching passage from 
the poem called “The Half of Life 
Gone.” The poet watches the country- 
folk at work in the hay-iields, lying 
on the grass, as he used to lie, in the 
glad time before he “meddled with 
right and with wrong.” 


The dear sun floods the land as the morn- 
ing falls towards noon, 

And a little wind is awake in the best of 
the latter June, 

They are busy winning the hay, and the 
life and the picture they make, 

If I were as once I was, I should deem it 
made for my sake. 


The scene, and the actors in it, he 
knows them all, and has known them 
from boyhood. 


But little changed are they 
Since I was a lad amongst them ; and yet 
how great is the change ! 
Strange are they grown unto me ; yea I to 
myself am strange. 
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Their talk and their laughter, mingling 
with the music of the weeds, 

Has now no meaning to me, to help or to 
hinder my needs, 

So far from them have I drifted. And yet 
amidst of them goes 

A part of myself, my boy, and of pleasure 
and pain he knows, 

And deems it something strange when he is 
other than glad. 


The consolations of poetry are not 
always of a joyful cast. In the memory 
of the unreturning days there must 
ever be some touch of melancholy, even 
though it bring not the consciousness 
of chances wasted and powers mis- 
applied. At its best the pleasure it 
gives will mostly be the subdued and 
chastened pleasure with which we 
watch the daylight dying in the dusk 
of evening. There is one glory of the 
sunset, and another of the dawn; both 
are exquisite, yet so different. 

It is surely then difficult to separate 
the spiritual from the sensual pleasure 
of poetry. Some poets reign solely 
by virtue of the latter quality— 
Shelley and Keats, for example, and 
some of the Elizabethan lyrists. Of 
much of Shelley’s poetry it is im- 
possible to analyse the charm; it 
soothes us like a strain of music or 
the scent of a flower. To consider it 
too curiously is to handle a butterfly,— 
the bloom is gone. The poet of clouds 
and sunsets he has been called ; he is 
rather the poet of the breeze and the 
blossom. The charm of Keats is, 
indeed, more material, but yet for the 
most part sensual too. To what he 
might have come no man can guess ; 
but of what he did the chief glory is 
what a poet of our own day has finely 
called “the glory of words.” It 
seems impossible for any arrangement 
of English words, or of any words, 
one might say, to yield more exquisite 
music than the Ode toa Nightingale. 
To read it is indeed to take a draught 
from “a beaker full of the warm 
south ;” and as we drink it we seem 
in very sooth to “leave the world un- 
seen,” and with the poet, “ fade away 
into the forest dim”. Matthew 
Arnold, it is true, rates Keats’ 
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much 
higher, Of the Ode to Autumn he 
says that it actually “ renders Nature,” 
as compared with the Lines written 
in the Euganean Hills, where Shelley 
can only “try to render her.” We 
should doubt whether Shelley con- 
cerned himself much to render Nature 
literally ; except when, like Mr. Morris, 
he set himself to ‘meddle with right 
and with wrong,” he sang, it has 
always seemed to us, as the blackbird 
and the lark, who 


“naturalistic interpretation” 


Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


Certainly we never get from his poetry 
the idea, the image of Nature as we 
get it from Shakespeare or Words- 
worth, from Scott or Byron or Lord 
Tennyson. But do we really get it 
much more clearly from Keats? 


Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where 
are they ? 
Think not of them,—thou hast thy music 


too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying 


day 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy 
hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 

Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn ; 

Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble 
soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies. 


It is not for the moment a question of 
the poetical quality ; on that side it 
would be hard indeed to better this 
stanza ; it is a question of the literal 
rendering of Nature, by which it is to 
be presumed that Arnold meant to 
signify the poet’s power of bringing 
the scene before you by means of words 
with something of the same exactness 
with which the painter reproduces it 
by means of colours. In that respect 
Keats’ elaborate picture seems to us 
less successful than the simpler strokes 
in which Collins paints the scene where 
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from his mountain hut the solitary 
views the approach of evening, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d 
spires ; 
And hears their simple bell ; and marks 
oer all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


Or than Scott’s yet plainer method of 
marking the rising storm : 
The blackening 
white ; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly. 


wave is edged with 


Or than Wordsworth when watching 
London from Westminster Bridge : 


This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and tem- 
ples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 


Or than Lord Tennyson, who makes 
you feel all the freshness of night in 
two lines: 


When from the dry dark wold the summer 
airs blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and 
the bulrush in the pool ; 


and all the sweet, restful charm of 
English landscape in, 


A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad 
stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the 
oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown’d with the minster-towers. The 
fields between 

Are dewy fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d 
kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous 
wings. 


And what accumulation of details, 
however lovingly chosen and delicately 
wrought, can match the stern sim- 
plicity with which Milton brings the 
very toll of the curfew-bell on our 
ears : 
Over some wide watered shore 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 
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The charm of poetry, as Lord Tenny- 
son has so happily said, is often found 
in a single golden phrase, or even in 
one lonely word. This secret the 
ancients knew well. Homer showed 
the value of it in his famous night- 
scene, where the peaks and headlands 
stand clear in the windless air, and 
all the stars come out in the immeasur- 
able heavens, and the shepherd’s heart 
grows glad. Could pages of description 
bring back the storied past as it comes 
in that one incomparable line of 
Virgil : 

Fluminaque 
muros / 


antiquos subterlabentia 


Shakespeare knew it when he wrote 
of the “dim violet ” and the “ nimble 
air.” Milton knew it when he wrote 
of “Chaos and old Night.” Keats 
knew it when he wrote of the “ peril- 
ous seas in faery-lands forlorn.” Leigh 
Hunt's place is only among the skir- 
mishers of the noble army of poets, 
yet for one moment he stepped into the 
front rank when he wrote of 


The glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that Southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands. 


We have left ourselves little time 
or space to touch on that note which, 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s fine phrase, 
moves the heart as with a trumpet ; 
yet among the pleasures of poetry it 
is not to be forgotten or despised. 
Not of the highest or purest kind, it 
is yet a very genuine and wholesome 
one, nor, as the superior person would 
teach us, fit only for the delectation 
of boys. The old ballads are rich of 
course in this rousing strain, and 
Scott, who had steeped his noble soul 
in them, wove his love for it into one 
brave stanza. 


Sound, sound the clarion, shrill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


His veins must run cold indeed who, 
even though his hair be grey, feels 
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not his blood stir as he reads in 
Michael Drayton’s jubilant verse how 
the battle fared on St. Crispin’s day, 
when the English arrows “stung like 
to serpents” ; how, as evening deep- 
ened over Flodden, 


The stubborn spearmen still made good, 
Their dark impenetrable wood 


round their wounded king ; how the 
trumpets pealed under the Sorcian 
height as the great Twin Brethren 
couched their lances for the last charge, 
while 


Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below ; 


or how on that memorable summer 
day in Plymouth market-place three 
hundred years ago the stout old sheriff 
raised the standard of defiance to the 
Spaniard ; 


Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his 
ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the 
gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on 
that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and 
Cesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath 
he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws 
the princely hunters lay. 


Many indeed and various are the 
consolations which poetry affords, such 
as a volume would barely do justice 
to, much less one short paper in a 
magazine. But they are not to be 
dictated or prescribed. No man can 
be hectored into a love of poetry ; nor 
will the lover bear that the particular 
object of his love shall be forced 
upon him at the pen’s point. 

If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


One of the most charming of George 
Wither’s poems is called The Consola- 
tions of Poetry. No fitter title man 
ever found for his work, for the poem 
was written in the Marshalsea prison 
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where his satirical vein had lodged 
him for a brief space soon after he 
had come to push his fortune in 
London. The Muse, he assures us, 
could comfort him in the midst of 
sorrow and in the blackest place. But 
it was his own Muse who taught him 
this precious secret ; and this material 
form of comfort will not come to every 
man, though too many seem to think 
they have found it. Yet, after all, if 
writing bad verses console a man, we 
should not grudge him so easy a mode 
of consolation. In this matter, too, let 
each man, as Bacon says, be a law unto 
himself ; let him only take heed not 
to impose himself as a law unto others. 
In these few pages,—pages whose sole 
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merit lies in the many wise and beauti- 
ful words they have borrowed from 
others—we have not wished to be a law 
unto any man: not to Zhe Spectator, 
if we have not misunderstood him and 
he does find consolation in Dr. Watts ; 
assuredly not to Mr. Birrell, who is 
more capable than most men of framing 
laws for his own guidance and who, like 
the old wolf of Rome, will hear no 
master and bear no goad. We have 
merely tried to indicate some of the 
different forms of consolation which 
poetry can provide, and to point out 
that if the word be interpreted too 
literally, the sphere of its influence 
runs perhaps some danger of being 
unduly limited. 














THE STRANGER 


ExaMINE the new House of Com- 
mons in detail—meet it in detach- 
ments and instalments in the corridors, 
lobbies, and precincts of St. Ste- 
phen’s—and one could scarcely help 
being driven to the conclusion that 
there is again a great falling off to be 
noted in the general character of the 
body. For example, on the first day 
of its meeting, 1 was in the Members’ 
lobby, under proper convoy, when a 
personage whom I took to be one of 
‘Buffalo Bill’s” company passed by 
me towards the doors of the House 
itself, was duly stopped by one of the 
janitors posted there, gave his name or 
some other explanation, and was al- 
lowed to enter. Soon afterwards a 
man came up whom I should have 
taken to be a lamp-cleaner on some 
railway line, or a mechanic who had 
accidentally found his way here from 
the regions below, where machinery is 
always kept going in order to ensure 
a supply of fresh and cool air for 
the nation’s representatives. He too 
walked boldly up to the magic portals, 
and after a brief parley was admitted. 
Some of the roughest-looking Irish- 
men I have seen for a good many years 
past made good their claims in the 
same manner. As regards the conven- 
tional marks of respectability, the new 
House, thus surveyed, would seem to 
be immeasurably below any of its pre- 
decessors. Yet that impression was 
not confirmed when I had time and 
opportunity to scrutinize with a care- 
ful eye the entire assembly from my 
old post behind the clock. I “looked 
it over” closely, and it seemed to me 
that it was, upon the whole, much 
such another House of Commons, in 
outward appearance, as the last, with 
three or four eccentrics thrown in by 
way of variety. Otherwise there are 
almost as many black coats and high 
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hats as ever, though probably the 
average is only maintained by every 
Conservative being dressed in the re- 
gulation manner. In regard to dress, 
if not always in politics, the Tory 
party is to be found tenaciously ad- 
hering to the old lines. It keeps 
up the traditions of Parliament (for 
which Mr. Gladstone is so great a 
stickler) in favour of Members wear- 
ing what is ordinarily called becoming 
attire. It would be easy, however, to 
attach a great deal too much import- 
ance to this matter, especially in days 
when it is by no means safe to judge 
any man or woman by the mere article 
of dress. If working men are to be 
elected to the House of Commons,— 
and evidently they will be, in larger 
numbers, after each dissolution of 
Parliament—why should they not be 
dressed as working men? Much has 
been said and written about Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his yellow trousers, his 
flannel shirt without a collar, and his 
hideous travelling-cap. If this is his 
ordinary costume, it ought not to be 
criticised. But I have inspected it 
closely, and it looks to me uncommonly 
like a rather clumsy theatrical “ get 
up.” It is said that Mr. Keir Hardie 
delights in effects of this description, 
and that he once made his appearance 
ina kilt. Let us hope he will return to 
that. As for his walking up the floor of 
the House without taking his cap off, 
that may have been a mere inadvert- 
ence. New Members are always get- 
ting up and forgetting to take off their 
hats. If Mr. Keir Hardie kept on his 
mystical head-gear in sheer defiance of 
the rules of the House, he deserves the 
sharp things that have been said about 
him. No doubt his case is made one 
of grave suspicion by the manner in 
which he chose to make his first visit 
to his new sphere of duties,—in a bank- 
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holiday van, with his portrait hung 
outside, and a friend or two blowing 
hard at brass instruments to let the 
Speaker and all concerned know that 
he was coming. It is very hard in- 
deed to justify that performance. 
However poor a man may be, he is 
not obliged to make a ludicrous exhibi- 
tion of himself, or to do anything in 
violation of the usages of any assembly 
to which he may happen to belong. 
The House itself however has an in- 
vincible way of toning down the extra- 
vagances of persons who deliberately 
fling themselves against its forms, 
ceremonies, and customs. Many a 
man has gone there with the intention 
of setting at naught all that other 
people are accustomed to respect, but 
he finds himself in contact with a 
quiet, steady, constant pressure which 
nothing can resist. Is he a “ Labour 
Member?” Very well, but he is not 
the only one. He is not a pioneer. 
Mr. Burt has been there before him, 
and Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Howells, 
and Mr. Abraham, and others who 
might be mentioned, and they do not 
think it necessary to dress as if they 
were off for a day’s “spree” at Mar- 
gate. The new-comer finds before long 
that the people who sit near or round 
about him are quite as good as he, 
from whatever point of view regarded, 
and he also discovers that they see no 
humiliation in conducting themselves 
in a quiet and orderly manner. A 
rowdy, unless he is an Irishman, is 
made to feel, not perhaps ashamed of 
himself, but out of his element, iso- 
lated, avoided, treated on all sides with 
quiet contempt. Against sucha force 
as that he cannot fight. He either 
avoids the place as much as he can, or 
he becomes a comparatively decent 
member of the body to which he be- 
longs. The Irishman who is deter- 
mined to make himself offensive is in 
a different position. He is at once 
backed up by seventy or eighty of his 
fellow countrymen who are in Parlia- 
ment only to embarrass and degrade 
it—as one of them boasted, to “ break 
the machine.” Among the new Irish 
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members who have been elected in the 
place of the all but extinguished Par- 
nellites I see some who, unless I aro 
much mistaken, are destined to give 
a good deal of trouble. Poor Mr. 
Chaplin had a taste of their quality on 
the last night of the remarkable debate 
on the Address. Some of the noises 
which interrupted him were scarcely 
human. But none of the new men, 
after all, could rival the egregious in- 
solence of Dr. Tanner, who walked 
slowly down the floor of the House in 
full view of the whole assembly with 
a glass of water in his hand, moved 
some of Mr. Chaplin’s papers aside, 
and deposited the glass on the brass- 
bound box in front of the speaker. The 
screams and yells of delight with which 
the raw recruits sent here by Dr. 
Walsh and his friends welcomed this 
successful insult to a Minister who 
was struggling to fulfil a very dis- 
agreeable duty might have been heard 
on Westminster Bridge. These are 
the incidents which mark out the tre- 
mendous changes which have passed 
over the House of Commons since, let 
us say, the days of Lord Palmerston. 
I hope that none of us, in the 
House or out of it, is under any de- 
lusion as to the true nature of the 
events which are going on. Why 
marvel so much at “changes” Why 
make a fuss because a man chooses to 
sit in the House of Commons with a 
cap on his head? We are living in 
the midst of a revolution, although a 
good many worthy persons do not yet 
appear to have any suspicion of the 
fact ; and before it has worked itself 
out, this ancient Parliament, and pos- 
sibly some other ancient institutions 
with it, will be shaken from top to 
bottom. Some of my parliamentary 
friends tell me that during the last 
election they came into contact with 
a spirit which they never met with 
before in England—a dark, resentful, 
sinister spirit, the outcome sometimes 
of mere ignorance skilfully played 
upon by demagogues, sometimes of a 
fierce desire to uproot and cast into 
the fire all those “ relics of the past” 
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which Englishmen are supposed to 
reverence. People say there always 
have been prophets of evil after every 
important change in the Constitution 
of the country. Very likely, and per- 
haps the prophecies are fulfilling them- 
selves more slowly than the prophets 
anticipated. But all is not ovr yet. 
The curtain is not down on the third 
act. 

But my business is with the new 
Parliament, which was just beginning 
to “feel its feet” when Mr. Gladstone 
sent it home for six months, greatly 
to the disgust of the two hundred 
and sixteen Members who are here for 
the first time. They did not want to 
go home; they wished to remain at 
Westminster. For some days they 
overran the entire building, examining 
every nook and corner with the deep- 
est interest, unwilling to part with 
their new toy even when it was time 
to go home to bed. They all came to 
prayers with the utmost regularity, 
perhaps from a devotional spirit, per- 
haps on account of the privilege it 
afforded them of securing a seat for 
the night. The worthy chaplain was 
astounded at the size of his congrega- 
tion. Day after day, even when there 
was nothing to be done but “swearing 
in,” every seat was taken, for I need 
not remind you that the House will 
not accommodate anything like the 
full number of Members. Put six 
hundred and seventy men into that 
chamber, and a very large proportion 
of them must stand, and stand pretty 
nearly on one another, for there is no 
possible way of finding comfortable 
room for them. In the early days of 
a Parliament there is always a great 
outcry about this, and usually a de- 
mand goes up for a new House alto- 
gether. But, after a time, there is 
found to be ample space for all. As 
the excitement of novelty passes off, 
the “green hand” little by little loses 
his eagerness to listen to speeches, 
and the dull routine and drudgery, of 
which the business of the House 


mainly consists, begin to tell upon 
him. 


His absences become more 
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methodical and more prolonged. In 
the course of a year or two he rather 
resents being called upon by his Whips 
to put in an appearance a little more 
frequently. And the Gladstonians 
will be subjected to very severe dis- 
cipline in that respect next session, 
for they have not a man to spare. 
The Irishmen cannot and will not 
attend regularly in full force, and Mr. 
Gladstone has but forty men to play 
with. He will be liable to continual 
sorties and surprises. Dexterous 
hands will be ever ready to make him 
conscious of his true position, and to 
bring home to his mind the fact that 
he is no longer the master of “ many 
legions,” scarcely master of one, and as- 
suredly that one is not the Irish legion, 
which holds all others at its mercy. 
Balfour, Chamberlain, Churchill, to 
say nothing of clever sharpshooters on 
the back benches, will keep up a con- 
stant fire on the enemy, as they have 
a perfect right to do, provided always 
that it is regulated by the strict rules 
of Parliamentary warfare. For, from 
their point of view, an experiment 
which may prove utterly disastrous to 
the country is about to be put into 
operation, and they are bound by 
every consideration of honour and 
patriotism to frustrate it. I would 
therefore advise the new Member who 
is chafing at his long holiday to 
possess his soul in patience. He will 
next year have all the work he wants. 
He will find out that when there is 
only a difference of forty between the 
two parties, even his dinner-hour is 
more insecure than ever he found it in 
his life before, and that one of the 
most useful persons to have on the 
list of his acquaintance is a steady- 
going serviceable “ pair.” 

At present, the new Member has 
brought with him the manners and 
customs of the ordinary public meet- 
ings of which he must have had very 
recent experience. He applauds by 
clapping his hands, and he indicates 
his disapproval by loud shouts and 
contradictions. When Mr. Gladstone 
comes upon the scene, he stands up, 
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waves his hat, and cries “hoo-ray” at 
the top of his voice. It is easy to 
distinguish the old Gladstonians from 
the new by the very different degrees 
of enthusiasm which they display. 
The former have “ cooled off,” as the 
Americans say. They have got over the 
fever of hero-worship. Sometimes they 
may even be heard to pass some very 
candid criticisms on their former idol. 
He has not advanced with the times, 
and although he still keeps his mind 
open to conviction at critical moments 
—as, for instance, in regard to the 
eight-hours question—yet in the main 
his sentiments are old-fashioned and 
his tastes aristocratic. ‘There ought 
not to be any noble lords or other 
persons of high degree in a Radical 
government in the year 1892. If the 
people are in power, put them in office 
likewise. These are the murmurs 
which make themselves heard even in 
the “inner circles” of Mr, Gladstone’s 
followers. But the veteran leader can 
be obstinate enough when he chooses. 
He may yield on some points, but 
when it comes to any interference 
with his prerogatives as head of his 
party, he will wage a most gallant and 
desperate fight against all comers. 
He will not turn his back upon old 
friends who have been true to him. 
Many a time he has menaced the 
House of Lords, but nothing will deter 
him from going to it for a colleague 
when he thinks proper, and we all 
know that he has made his full share of 
additions to that august body. He 
will be the real head of the Ministry, 
at least as regards the selection of his 
subordinates. Some of the new school 
of Radicals, who leave not only Mr. 
Gladstone but Mr. John Morley far in 
the rear, attempted to bring a certain 
degree of pressure to bear upon their 
chief while he was forming his Minis- 
try last month. They might as well 
have attempted to move St. Paul’s by 
leaning against it. Before actually 
reaching office Mr. Gladstone will 
leave everything open to the expecta- 
tions of his friends. They may look 
forward to anything which happens to 
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But when once 
he is Prime Minister and master of 
the situation, it is a very different 
story. The old Duke of Wellington 
himself was not a greater martinet. 
For some of the under-secretaryships 
he may allow a sort of scramble to 


strike their fancy. 


go on. But with the choice of the 
Cabinet itself he will brook no inter- 
ference, and any one who is honoured 
by the offer of a post in it must take 
that post or go empty away. Mr. 
Gladstone is only clay when the vic- 
tory is still to be won. After he is 
installed in Downing Street he be- 
comes marble. 

When the results of the General 
Election were declared, everybody knew 
what must happen, and therefore the 
formal debate on a vote of want of 
confidence was from some points of 
view a ceremony which might have 
been dispensed with. But there were 
some very striking incidents connected 
with it, not the least striking being 
the speech of Mr. John Redmond, of 
which I think we shall hear a good 
deal more as time goes on. For in 
that he formulated the demands which 
no section of the Irish party will 
dare to repudiate, though the more 
numerous section may desire to keep 
them in the background for the 
moment. In these papers I believe I 
have already expressed the opinion 
that Mr. John Redmond is one of the 
finest speakers in the House of Com- 
mons or anywhere else. There are 
not many men to whom I should be 
disposed to rank him as second. Now 
on this particular occasion he made a 
deep impression on all who heard him, 
and if Mr. Gladstone chose the next 
night to make light of what he said, 
and to dismiss it with the simple 
remark that he “had not the advan- 
tage of hearing the speech,” that is 
his own affair ; but it does not deprive 
Mr. Redmond’s demands of their 
deadly import. An Irish Parliament 
responsible only to Irish Ministers of 
its own creation, not subordinate in 
any way to the Imperial Parliament ; 
the release of dynamiters and other 
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desperadoes known to the Irish as 
“ political prisoners” ; the restoration 
of evicted tenants to their former 
holdings, the present tenants being 
summarily turned out—these were 
some of the hard and relentless con- 
ditions hurled at Mr. Gladstone, on 
the very eve of his stepping into 
office, by his “ Parnellite ” supporters. 
No wonder that he found it con- 
venient to ignore them. Yet they 
gave all the life to the debate that 
there was in it. Nothing else that 
occurred was of half so much moment. 
That speech foreshadowed the entire 
future course of the Irish struggle. 
Mr. Gladstone was no doubt right 
in choosing one of the “ new men” to 
lead the attack on Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration. Mr. Asquith is a 
very good type of the class. He is 
clever and fluent ; he possesses bound- 
less self-confidence ; he has been very 
lucky, and he has pushed his luck 
home. Every sentence that he utters 
is carefully prepared. There is little 
gold leaf, but it is beaten out very 
thin, and made to cover a most pro- 
digious surface. I have heard all the 
speeches Mr. Asquith has delivered in 
the House. They have not been 
numerous, and they have been very 
much alike. His stock-in-trade is 
“epigram.” Upon that he stakes 
everything. While he is speaking, 
you see that he is deliberately sacritic- 
ing everything for effect. He has a 
thin, acrid, pursy kind of delivery, 
reminding one of the teacher of “ de- 
portment” in Dickens who insisted 
upon his pupils bringing their lips well 
together by continually saying “ prunes 
and prism.” He described the Liberal 
Unionists as men who supported the 
Government with “a perverted fidelity 
which was rare in the annals of poli- 
tical apostasy.” This by a “rising 
young lawyer,” one of your modern 
“smart” men, of public servants like 
John Bright and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to mention no others! Well 
did Sir Henry James deal with this 
brilliant specimen of the Asquithian 
epigram when he asked, on the clos- 
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ing night of the debate, in what ought 
to have been the closing speech, 
“What does an apostate mean?” 
And then he turned to the Glad- 
stonian chiefs near him, and with a 
wave of the arm towards them he 
said, “Is it a man who changes his 
faith for gain, for office, and for 
power? Who are the men who have 
done that?” The House gave to the 
retort a personal application at once, 
and cheered vehemently. ‘Does the 
mover of this amendment,” continued 
Sir Henry James, in one of the most 
effective thrusts I have ever heard him 
deliver, “charge us with having acted 
from any other ground than that of 
conscientious conviction? If he does, 
let him say so, and make the charge 
publicly.” Mr. Asquith shifted un- 
easily in his seat, but was silent. 
He had delivered his epigram. What 
more could any one want! He had 
made good his claim to a seat in the 
Cabinet and £5,000 a year. How 
could he have taken his wares toa 
better market ? 

Mr. Joseph Chamberiain was cold, 
keen, and incisive as usual, going 
straight to the heart of the business in 
hand, and sending his poisoned arrows 
in and among the Gladstonians undis- 
turbed by the savage interruptions 
to which he was occasionally exposed. 
It was not very likely that he would 
overlook the significance of Mr. John 
Redmond’s speech, or allow the rest of 
the Home Rulers to huddle it out of 
sight. He showed in his usual 
trenchant manner that the Glad- 
stonians who had managed to get 
themselves elected in England on the 
Home Rule issue had done so under 
false pretences, for they had all 
declared, with Sir William Harcourt, 
that the Irish Parliament must be 
“subject, always subject” to the 
Imperial Parliament and to the 
English veto. But Mr. Redmond had 
flung away all disguises of that kind, 
and no one—not even Mr. Timothy 
Healy—had dared to correct or modify 
his statements in the slightest degree. 
At one point of Mr. Chamberlain's 
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exposure of all this treachery, Mr. 
Healy exhibited a strong desire to 
separate his party from Mr. Redmond’s 
on this question of the veto, but Mr. 
Chamberlain turned sharply round 
to him, challenged him to contradict 
Mr. Redmond plainly, and Mr. Healy 
was forthwith extinguished. All 
these were most valuable side-lights 
on the general situation, profoundly 
interesting to all who study the 
forces which are at work beneath the 
surface of politics. Before Parliament 
meets again, they will be forced upon 
the attention of even the most careless. 
No doubt, for the moment, Mr. 
Gladstone is satisfied that he will be 
able to control them. But does Mr. 
John Morley, does Sir William 
Harcourt, share that confidence? It 
did not look like it on the 11th of 
August, for they sat in gloomy silence, 
and not one word did they venture to 
utter in reply either to Mr. Redmond 
or to Mr. Chamberlain. Their silence 
was as full of meaning as any speech 
that was delivered during the debate. 
I very much doubt whether they are 
under any illusions as to the glorious 
alliance into which they have entered, 
or as to the fate of the Ministry 
which they have joined. 

As Mr, Gladstone owes his return to 
power to his Irish allies, it was only 
natural that the [rishmen should get up 
what is called a “ demonstration ” after 
the division which sent him back to 
Downing Street. I have seen several 
of these performances, but none of 
them seemed to me so artificial and so 
forced as that of the llth of August. 
On the night when the famous Home 

Rule Bill was thrown out, no one 
really knew what the result was to be, 
for at the last moment it was thought 
that some of the dissentients might 
be “got at” by Mr. Gladstone, who 
has many springes wherewithal to 
catch woodcocks, and the crisis might 
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be tided over. There was an element 
of uncertainty in the event, and there- 
fore there was some ground for 
excitement. But there was no uncer- 
tainty as to the fate of Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry. Still, it would not do 
to let it be buried without holding 
a sort of wake over it. The Irish- 
men were all in readiness. I think I 
never saw so many priests in the 
galleries and the lobbies as on this par- 
ticular night. They were everywhere, 
rubicund, smiling, delighted with the 
success of their schemes so far as they 
had yet gone. The supplice of Mr. 
Chaplin being over, there was nothing 
more to stand between them and 
their triumph. For the third time 
only in six years, the clerk did not 
hand over the fatal figures to the 
Government Tellers. The first occasion 
upon which the Government was 
beaten was concerning the “ Cass 
case,” the second was also on the 
motion of a Private Member, relating 
to abuses in the Admiralty Office. 
But these defeats were of no political 
moment. The:third and last was 
decisive. Then the Irishmen went in 
for sport. When once the Speaker 
had read out the numbers, not another 
intelligible sound could be heard. The 
House was packed ; everybody had come 
in from the division lobbies,—every- 
body but one. For that one the Home 
Rulers were waiting impatiently. 
Presently the right moment arrived. 
Mr. Gladstone made a thoroughly good 
and well-conceived dramatic entry, 
alone, with the entire length of the 
House to traverse, walking slowly, 
and acknowledging with a slight incli- 
nation of his head the uproarious cheers 
and shouts which saluted him. His 
entire party stood up in a body, and 
the only thing wanted to complete the 
scene was a brass band and a little 
blue and red fire! 








